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“BOSS, I B’LIEVE I DONE GOT 
MY 300 POUNDS TODAY.” 
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VERY Fisher Body is equally good because 





I SEE BY THE ADS 





IN’T cotton the hardest 


this year 


to pick 
The bolls 


you ever seen? 


is small and the stuff don’t come out like 


it ought and the grass is in the 





BILL CASP 


I could just 
we're gatheri 


Marthy ai 


headway at all with the pickin’ and me 


and her had 
together gets 


weighin’ up in no time. 





somethin’ terrible, ] 
thought I had 
cotton pretty nigh fin 
clean when I laid it 
by but it kept rainig’ 
and the grass jug 
kept comin’. Now 
then ever time 
pick a handfull of 
cotton you get 
enough hay to feed ~ 
a horse. If I had 
just knowed it would 
ER be like that I needn't 
of pulled no fodder, 
as well of saved this grass 
n’ along with this cotton, , 


n’t been able to make no 





to hire help and all of them 
along so slow I can do the 
I could pearten 


things up right sharply if I could help 


but by the ti 


me I take a bale to the gin 


once in awhile and set around there half 


a day gettin’ 


it ginned and then get my 


seed and take them home (I usually saye 
seed of about two bales) and then take 


my cotton to 
do a little tr 
all the weigh 


town and sell it and maybe 
adin’, and get home and do 
in’ they ain’t much time for 


me to work with Marthy and the hands, 


But I'll get 


my cotton out pretty soon 


now if Marthy keeps well and it don't 


rain. 


I got another letter here I reckon we 


might all rea 
nothin’ more 


d together. It better not be 
about this woman question 


though, ‘cause I got enough trouble at 
home without gettin’ a blessin’ out from 


all the women in about 40 states. 


Let's 




















Fisher has standardized its materials, its 


see what he says anyhow :— 


Maryville, Tenn., Oct. 4, 1928 


Dear Uncle Bill: 


















construction, its inspection. Each piece of wood ‘ 
or metal in a Fisher Body is sound; each measure- 
ment is accurate: Every completed Fisher Body 
is a superior body, made so not by accident, but 
by definite control of factory operations. Inspec- 
tion in the great Fisher plants is not a superficial 
looking-over—it is a constant, ever-present process, 
every step of the way. It includes every material 
used, and every structural operation employed. 
It commences with the raw material and ends 
only with the finely finished body. Select any car 
equipped with a Body by Fisher with confidence 
in its all-around value and ability—and with 
assurance of the fact that that body will stand 
up, with ordinary care, in the hardest service. 
Cadillac + LaSalle » Buick + Oakland « Oldsmobile + Pontiac » Chevrolet 


Body by 









FISHER 


I have been 


reading The Progressive Farm: 


er for some time and am always delighted in 


your pieces, b 


ut for some reason since that 


woman question has been up it seems as you 


have been worried to a great extent. 


I am 


sorry for to think you shall miss writing to 
the paper on account of a question like this 


has been. 
and have got 
taters all dug. 
hunting or do 
hope 


soon. [Tama 


to meet you some time. 


I hope you have got it all fixed up 


your peas all picked and your 
Soon be time to go ’possum 
you ever hunt any? Well Tl 


to see your piece in the paper again 


friend of yours and would love 
Best wishes. I ama 


Blount County boy 47 years old. 


Well! 


Andy Farmer, 


That’s a fine letter, ain't it? 


I'll have to answer that. Brother Farmer, 


I’m proud to 


know you are still a boy at 47. 


I’m glad to 
I don't 


hear from you. 


feel a day older myself than if I was 
maybe 18 or 20. The fact is I don’t quite 


know whethe 
time election 


old nowadays. 


that, especiall 


r I'll be old enough to vote 
comes. It won’t do to grow 
There ain’t no time for 
y if. a fellow’s got to make 


a livin’ and enjoy hisself a little as he 


goes along. 


Women has always made it 


a rule never to grow old until after they 


are married. 
ages over nig 
er, you are ri 


And then some of them 
ht. No, sir, Brother Farm- 
ght, we got to keep on bei 


boys as long as we live. 
Yes, the peas is all picked and waitin’ 


till I can get 
always digs 


enough frost to make about half. the 
leaves black and before they get killed 


down. It loo 


about that time. a 
till puttatoes are right but it ain't gom — 
to be long now. ' ay 

I’m glad you said somethin’ about my — 


writin’. I’m 


ular as-I can if I don’t get too far be 


time to thrash ‘em out. 
puttatoes after they’s just 


ks like they keep better dug 
Possums ain’t no g 


aimin’ to write just as reg- 


hind with my work. 


Come to see me Brother Farmer, and 7% 
let’s us boys have a game of leap-frog. 


Yours truly, 


vi 
Bs 


% 
BILL CASPER. 
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Timely Jobs for Late October 


Harvest and Store With Care; Sow Feed and Grain Crops; Fight Weeds With Winter Farming 


I The Farm Alarm Clock: Eight Jobs to Do 
or Start in October 


T IS safe insurance to inoculate all pigs against 
I cholera. Pigs to be fed for peak prices next April 

should be inoculated this month or next and before 
they are a month old. 

2. If it has not been given a fair trial, then let’s do 
some real fall plowing—not this 
winter sometime, but right now 
before the fall is past—and then 
sow a cover crop on all the farm 
if it is humanly possible to do this. 


3. Small grain drilled in open 
furrows suffers less from winter- 
killing thane frem ordinary meth- 
ods of sowing and insures a crop 
of grain when other methods fail. 

4, Potato harvesting must be done this year far 
more carefully than usual. High prices are not fond 
of low quality. And besides, only sound, disease-free 
roots will make good bedding potatoes for next year's 
slips. Second-crop Irish potatoes should be dug as 
soon as the skin will not slip. 





5. The Austrian winter pea is strongly favored as a 
winter legume in several Southern States. Here are 
some of its good points: It is hardy, highly resistant to 
cold, earlier than hairy vetch, liked better by grazing 
stock, comes up to a stand quickly, seed not expensive, 
and yield for grazing, hay, or soil improvement equal 
to and often better than hairy vetch. Let us at least 
give it a trial. 

6. It looks like there will be profit in market hogs 
this fall and winter for the folks who have them to sell. 
A falling off in the supply of hogs is reported and 
prospects are favorable for a good corn crop. In such 
case, feeder pigs will be high and every possible effort 
should be made to prevent losses of fall-farrowed pigs. 
The hog market should also be good next spring and 
summer. 

7. Let’s start a campaign this month for bigger acre- 
yields in 1929, doubling wherever possible all our hith- 
erto unsatisfactory records. After visiting more than 
100 Master Farmer nominees and inquiring into the 
methods by which they obtained acre-yields double the 
average in their counties, we were deeply impressed 
with the place winter farming occupied in pushing up 
the score of nearly every one of them; in producing at 
low cost things for which others pay high prices; and 
in both balancing and stabilizing farm work, farm pro- 
duction and farm income, 

8. Getting terraces ready'for winter is too important 
a job to be slighted. In plowing, let us ‘be sure that 
these land protectors suffer no injury. —It is best to 
plow them higher first, then make needed repairs, and 
then break the field. And finally, after all the fall 
Sowing is completed, (1) open a furrow above the ter- 
Faces for taking the surplus water off promptly, (2) 
repair terraces in unplowed fields, and (3) lay off new 
terraces where needed. 


II. What to Plant During October 


R the fall and winter garden, here is a list of 

seeds we can sow and plants we can set now 
: for the enrichment of our standard of living in the 
winter :— 


Chard Onion (seed and 
Beet i Collard sets) 
mee Cress Radish 
Tussels sprouts Corn salad Rape 
Cabbage ndive Parsley 
Carrot Kale Peas 
Chives (seed and Lettuce Spinach 
Sets) Mustard Turnip 
Plants that may be set now include :— 
Broccoli Onion Strawberry 
‘3 sels sprouts Celery Lettuce 


aD 


RICH TREASURE IN A TREE 

Not every farm home can claim such a tree as this, and 
every one that does ought to treasure it as he would his best 
horse, his best cow—even more. Fifty, a hundred, some- 
times two hundred years have been required to grow it. 
For beauty, for «protection, for the value it adds to the 
farm, its worth is inestimable. 


are some field crops to sow now that will go a long: way 
toward making these acres earn their keep—and then 
some :— 


Alfalfa Herds grass Red clover 
Alsike clover Mammoth clover Rye 
Austrian winter pea Meadow mixtures Sweet clover 
Barley Oats Timothy 
Bur clover Orchard grass Turnips 
Crimson clover Pasture Vetch 

Lawn mixture Rape White clover 


III. Grazing Crops for Hogs 


N THE early spring hogs are as appreciative of 

crimson clover as folks are of turnip greens. When 

grazed close continuously, crimson clover will fur- 
nish grazing after ungrazed fields have gone to seed. 
This is an important item, for in April and early May 
fall-sowed grazing crops have mostly matured and the 
other pastures are just coming on. 

But we must hurry now, if we are to sow a fall crop 
for spring grazing. Crimson clover, sweet clover, red 
clover, alsike clover, vetches, and small grains are due 
too in the ground now, right now. And don’t let’s forget 
to sow at least a patch of Austrian winter peas. 


IV. Whole-time Fields and Gardens 


N LANDS that now loaf through the winter, 
O we can grow feed enough to more than double 

the number of livestock found on the average 
cotton farm. Livestock rightly managed will reduce 
the bill for family groceries, cut down the outlay for 
fertilizers, and increase the farm income. 

Too many of us make a great spurt at gardening 
early in the year when fishing worms are active and 
then fall by the wayside when the summer garden. is 
used up and weeds are as high as the fence. But these 
hordes of rank weeds are only a prophecy of what the 
garden would produce right on if planted in vegetables 
suited to the season. Let’s put up a big “no loafing” 
sign over the garden gate. If allowed to stay on the 
job the whole year round there is no piece of ground 
on the farm that will give such valuable returns in 
wholesome food as the garden and none of equal. area 
that will give returns of higher cash value. 


We still have nearly two months at one time or an- 
other in which we can plant or sow crops that will keep 


On lands that might otherwise loaf in winter, here | field and | garden. both at_ work through, the winter. A... 


list of these crops-may be found on this page under 
“What to Plant During October.” 


V. Winter Farming and Other Timely Helps 
in Weed Control 


HE farm’s heaviest expense is weeds. “If I didn’t 

have to fight weeds I'd make a fortune farming,” 

said an industrious farmer last summer. “But I 
have found out,” he added, “that rotation is a real 
remedy for some weeds and that thick spacing of cotton 
and not laying by until August helps a lot to control 
weeds, in addition to making more and better cotton. 
But improved labor-saving implements have done more 
than any other one thing to reduce the expense of keep- 
ing weeds down in rowed crops just as rotation stands 
at the head of the list with broadcasted crops.” 

Winter farming is another profitable way to fight 
several kinds of weeds. A large number of our most 
troublesome weeds start from seed from some time in 
August on to freezing weather. Winter farming helps 
to fight weeds before the crop seeds are sowed, after 
the crop is harvested, and all the way between. At least 
a dozen serious weed pests in the cotton states start 
growing before and at the time preparation for winter 
farming crops begins and are destroyed when the land 
is made ready. If the initial preparation is done sev- 
eral weeks before the seeds are sowed then a second 
crop may be killed by harrownig or disking and a third 
crop disposed of when planting’ is done. After the 
winter farming crop starts growing it will, on good 
land, keep weeds in check, and all that are present at 
the time the winter crop is harvested are buried with 
the stubble. 

System in rotating crops, thoroughness in preparing 
land, and clean cultivation timed so as to prevent weeds 
ripening seed—these are the paramount practices in 
weed control. Annual and biennial weeds are propa- 
gated only by seeds. If we prevent such weeds from 
ripening seeds, then it will not be many years before 
we get rid of them in the fields, if we present the fur- 
ther introduction of seeds. 

Keeping weeds out of fence rows, ditch and terrace 
banks along roads and turn-rows and not returning 
them in manure are other means of control. 

There is one other item that, as indicated at the out- 
set, is more important than any other one in con- 
trolling weeds in crops cultivated in rows and this item 
is labor-saving tillage implements: It has often been 
proved that “improved” and “labor-saving” cultivators 
save from 50 to 500 per cent in cultivating a crop. Since 
cultivatfon is primarily for the destruction of weeds. it 
necessarily follows that they save 50 to 500 per cent of 
the labor required for weed destruction. 


VI. Last Call for Cover Crops 


LL of us know the tremendous value of winter 
cover crops. They are especially needed where 
cotton is grown. September and, October are 

the proper months for putting them in, but those 
who have, for one reason or another, failed to put 
them in up to date, may still do so with reasoriable 
expectation of succeeding.~ The time is getting short, 
however. Even now it is too late for the clovers. 
However, in the lower half of the Cotton Belt one may 
still expect reasonably fair results by uSing a mixture 
of Abruzzi rye and hairy vetch. In the upper part of 
the South, there is still time to put in rye, but it 
should be done at once. 


Where one does not wish to sow rye, oats may be 
substituted at this date, especially in the lower half of 
the South. It is far better that the cover crop be put 
in early, but better late than not at all, and our object 
now is to call attention to the fact that there is still 
time left to do the work. Let’s lose no time, because 
it is doubtful if it would pay to put them in much 
beyond November 15, except in the extreme lower sec- 
tions of the South. - 
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THE EQUALIZATION FEE IS NOT A “SUB- 
SIDY FOR AGRICULTURE” 


"Te who are loudest in their vocal objections 
to “giving the farmers a subsidy,” are the very 
ones who objected most vigorously to the “equali- 
zation fee” in the McNary-Haugen bill. In fact, many 
of these objectors plainly appear to think that the 
“equalization fee” was in the nature of subsidy to agri- 
culture. So little do many of those who object loudest 
to the “equalization fee” understand of its real pur- 
pose that they think this so-called “fee” was to be paid 
out of the United States treasury. Absurd as this may 
seem, probably nine out of ten business men ond others 
of the industrial East actually have this ridiculous idea. 


Another absurd situation has arisen from the large 
number who protest, for political reasons, that spread- 
ing the cost of controlling the surplus over the entire 
commodity is not the exact purpose of the “equalization 
fee.” Of course, they show thereby that they do not 
and never have understood the McNary-Haugen bill 
and its “equalization fee” provision; but that is no more 
surprising than that intelligent business men should 
oppose the “equalization fee,” because they think the 
fee is to be paid out of the national treasury, as so 
many otherwise intelligent Eastern business men actu- 
ally believe. 

The absurdity of all these objections becomes appar- 
ent to anyone who really understands the purpose of 
the equalization fee and by whom it was to be paid. 

First, it is the extreme of misrepresentation to call 
it a subsidy to agriculture, when the farmers would pay 
it all themselves. Second, it is merely a fee which all 
the producers of a commodity impose on themselves to 
collect the necessary funds to operate their own busi- 
ness of controlling temporary surpluses, so as to pre- 
vent these comparatively small and temporary, but un- 
avoidable, surpluses from so depressing the market for 
the whole commodity as to bankrupt large numbers of 
producers. There is nothing mysterious or technical 
about this equalization fee and there never would have 
been any objection to it from non-farming classes but 
for the misrepresentations, due to ignorance, on the 
part of politicians and the city press. 

But there is also another objection to the equalization 
fee and the McNary-Haugen plan for controlling the 
surpluses. 

The editor of a New York financial journal says, 
“Smith and everyone else knows that the cost of con- 
trolling the surplus cannot be spread over the entire 
commodity.” 

How this “wise man of the East,” who evidently 
knows nothing of farm economics, however much he 
may know of financial and commercial economics, 
knows that everyone knows that this cannot be done, 
of course, is destined to remain unexplained, for such 
statements show clearly that to his mind the subject 
has been settled. But really such statements are not 
arguments, but are simply examples of unreasoning 
ignorance and should not be taken seriously. “It can- 
not be done,” is still the excuse of fools and cowards 
. for objecting to any attempt to do the things they know 
ought to be done, 


FEWER CITY GARDENS HELPFUL TO 
FARMERS ; 
O' INTEREST to the farmer, and especially the 


truck grower and home gardener who pfoduces 

a surplus for local markets, is fhe fact that the 
city and town gardener is gradually going out of busi- 
ness. More and more flowers are being grown by the 
city gardener, but he is growing fewer and fewer vege- 
tables. These facts are indicated by the statements of 
the National Garden Bureau that the sale of packet 
vegetable seed put up for the amateur has decreased in 
the last three years by 13 per cent. During the same 
‘time, the sale of packet flower seed has increased by 
11 per cent. 

Several things have helped°to bring about this change, 
but none has probably had more influence than the 
automobile. Before the coming of the automobile, the 
cultivation of a garden was considered by many a 
recreation. Now automobile riding.is a more popular 
form of recreation. Then, too, the automobile and good 
roads permit the city and town dwellers to secure the 
products of the farmer and vegetable grower more 
quickly, than formerly. They can now secure the vege- 
tables in practically as fresh a state as if they were 
grown itt their own back yards. All of this is working 
to the advantage of the fruit and vegetable grower. 


The automobile, of course, has made possible the 
roadside markets. “Without good roads and the auto- 
mobile this form of marketing never would have been 


of any importance, but with conditions as they are, this 
form of marketing has reached tremendous propor- 
tions. It has also enabled the grower to market much 
produce that would otherwise be wasted. At the same 
time, it has put into the consumer’s possession much 
high-class produce that he never would have consumed 
otherwise. Then good roads and automobiles permit 
the producer of vegetables, fruits, etc., to get his pro- 
duce to the nearby markets in almost as fresh condi- 
tion as vegetables from the consumer’s back yard. 

The city and town man, when he does any gardening, 
takes up his time more largely with flowers than for- 
merly. “The change is helpful to the producer, and to 
the consumer as well, because the farmer can produce 
fruits and vegetables very much more economically 
than can the city or town gardener, and the net result 
is a better show for the man who depends upon the 
products of the soil for his daily living. 


PROPER GRADING ALWAYS PAYS 


T ALWAYS pays to keep the culls and lower 

grades of fruits, vegetables, etc., off the market. 

They should be kept at home, fed to livestock, or 
even thrown away rather than to try to sell ‘them along 
with the high quality produce. This is true at all 
times, but especially so when there is overproduction 
of any given product. 

The 1928 Irish potato crop is the biggest this country 
has ever produced. Potatoes are cheap and are likely 
to remain so for some time. In order that the pro- 
ducer may secure the best possible price for quality 
potatoes, economists. of the University of Minnesota 
advised Minnesota farmers as follows, with reference 
ta grading their potatoes :— 

“Use the culls and lower grades for livestock 
feed, sell them to starch factories, or throw them 
away. In any event, prices will be low, but it seems 
probable that a larger total return for the whole 
crop will be realized by sorting and discarding than 
if attempts are made to market the lower grades. 
The chances are that if this is done ruinous prices 
even for the better grades will result.” 


High quality produce always will bring the best 
prices and when there is overproduction of any prod- 
uct, it is usually only the No. 1 stuff that will bring 
even a fair price. The advice of these Minnesota 
economists is good for any section of the country with 
reference to any of the perishable crops. We must 
realize that the offering for sale of low grade, perish- 
able produce seldom proves profitable to the producer. 


COTTON GRADES AND STAPLES REPORT 


| AST year the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics issued reports on the grades 

and staples of cotton grown in Georgia and a 
limited area in Texas. This season, for the first time, 
the Bureau is issuing reports on the grades and staples 
of all the cotton grown in the United States. The first 
report includes the grades and staples of all cotton 
ginned before September 1: 

The following is a condensed statement of the grades 
and staples of the 956,486 bales of the 1928 crop ginned 
prior to September 1:— 

GRADES 
. 947,726 bales, or 99 per cent 
781,109 bales, or 81.66 per cent 
131,788 bales, or 13.78 per cent 


912,897 bales, or 95.44 per cent 
43,589 bales, or 4.56 per cent 


STAPLES 


White and extra white 
Better than middling 
BEIGEHOE 2. ciccscvecse 
Middling or better .. 
Lower than middiing .. 








Less than % inch staple...... 98,978 bales, or 10.35 per cent 
OS: SRBN CRANE isn cceccesccciss 356,437 bales, or 37.25 per cent 
Better than % inch staple.... 501,071 bales, or 52.39 per cent 
15-16 inch staple ..........-.... 277,650 bales, or 20.03 per cent 
Less than 1 inch staple ...... 733,265 bales, or 76.65 per cent 
1 inch and longer staples...... 223,221 bales, or 23.35 per cent 
1% inch and longer staples.... 25,848 bales, or 2.7 per cent 
TENDERABLE 


Total tenderable — White, % 
inch staple or better, and 


low middling or better.... 856,181 bales, or 89.51 per cent, 


Untenderable — Less than % 
inch staple and lower grade 
than low middling ........ 100,305 bales, or 10.49 per cent 


The point of real value to the farmer in these fig- 
ures is that probably 75 per cent of the cotton sold by 
farmers is sold on a basis of middling grade and % inch 








Next Week and Later 
A November Message About Books and Beauty— 
By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 
Cash From: Sausage, Hams, and Other Pork 
Products. 
Beef Cattle: Breeds and Breeding—By Tait Butler. 
What to Do About Tonsils—By Dr. F. M. Register. 
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staple. In other words, most cotton is sold at a level 


or “hog round” price, with % inch staple and middling 
It is rare that 


grade as the basis for fixing the price. 
the average producer, selling on the country markets, 
gets paid for a better grade than middling or a lo 

staple than 7% inch, and yet of the 956,486 bales ginned 
prior to September 1, 781,109 bales or 81.66 per cent 


was better than middling and 501,071 bales or 52.39 per 


cent was longer than % inch staple. 


Except on certain large markets, where considerable 
long staple cotton is sold, the average farmer does not 
get any more for 1 inch cotton than for % inch or less, 
nor does he get any increase in price for grades above 
middling, and still, in the first 956,486 bales ginned this 
year 81.66 per cent was better than middling and 52.39 
per cent longer than 7% inch staple. Neither do pro- 
ducers of cotton above 1 inch staple, selling on the 
usual country market, receive more than for-cotton under 
1 inch unless the seller knows he has a longer staple and 
fights for some premium because of the longer staple, 
and even then he rarely gets the full value of his longer 
staple. 


MORE HORSEPOWER NEEDED 


HERE is still too much truth in the comparison 
between a typical Southern State and a typical 
Western State, as made by Dr, Seaman A. Knapp 
many years ago, and it must be changed before we can 
put Dixie in “The Corn Belt” where it ought to be:— 
“Where the South Carolina farmer uses one mule 
and one man to plow, accomplishing less than an 
acre per day thrée or four inches deep, the Iowa 
farmer uses at least'three horses and plows four 
acres per day six or eight inches deep.” 








You were wielding hoe and pitchfork in North 
Carolina. I was indulging myself in the same 
gentle pastime in Ohio.” 

The man talking to us was Dr. Frank Bohn, now of 
New York City, noted author, lec- 
turer, world-traveler, and maga- 
zine writer. He had just made a 
trip through the South and. be- 


“Fiver years ago you and I were small boys. 
Y 


has only just begun, 
* * * 


“These forty years just past,” 
he went on to say, “have seen 4 
greater change in the main tools 
men-use than all the 4,000 years, 
previous. We call this change 
the New Industrial Revolution. It has brought the 
automobile, the aeroplane, and the radio. Above all, it 
has brought with it those two great wings 
with which humanity is flying into the 
future. These two wings are :— 

(1) “Electrically driven machinery; and— 

(2) “Industrial chemistry. 

“We are all being caught up and blown forward by 
a great storm of change. 

' * * * 





DR. FRANK BOHN 


40 YEARS 
VS. 4,000 


“And the South has changed more, and is changing 
faster, than any other section of our country. Twenty 
years from now this section 
will more than have doubled, 
its industrial output. 
thirty years the stupendous iron and steel industry will 
have largely moved South. The ore deposits of the 
Lake Superior region will be exhausted, or nearly eX- 
hausted, in that time. The cement industry, the great 
clay-products industries, the furniture industry—all 
these are rapidly drifting southward, but these only 
begin to-tell the tale. Agriculture will also have 4 
marvelous development. Those farmers who do not 
move ahead fast enough will see an army of farmers 
move in from the outside to take their places. Of 


GREAT TIMES AHEAD 
FOR DIXIE! 


course, as everybody knows, education and the orgaflr 


zation of codperatives will make you prosperous. The 
greatest industry of all to absorb future Southera 


farm products is the recreational and pleasure-seeking 


industry. Yesterday a million people left the North 
with its long winters to seek happiness in Souther 
California. Tomorrow a good many more than a 
lion will come South for the same purpose.” 


lieves the progress of our section © 
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’ well as crop production. 






Present the whole picture. 
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recently across three Middle Western states—a 

land of “Big Barns, Big Fields, Big Teams, and 
Big Cities’ —and the things that impressed me as €X- 
plaining the greater agricultural prosperity of this sec- 

tion as compared with our own. 

I particularly stressed three 
facts :— 

1. That ih these Western states 
each farmer cultivates much larger 
acreages than does the average 
Southern farmer. 


2. That there are just two great 

: ways of making money on the 

farm—plant production and animal 
GLABENCE POS production. The average Southern 
farmer gets profits from plant production only. The 
average Western farmer gets profits from both plant 
production and animal production, 

3. Not only does animal production add a big extra 
source of farm income, but it goes far toward maintain- 
ing soil fertility, without which plant production itself 
soon becomes unprofitable. 


Two Pounds of Animal Feed With Every 
Pound of Cotton 


LAINLY enough, the South needs to add animal 

production to plant production if we are to become 

the prosperous agricultural section we ought to be. 
And yet as The Progressive Farmer—and particularly 
Dr. Butler, who directs the livestock department—has 
wisely emphasized, the first essential of success with 
any form of animal production is plenty of home- 
grown feed. Neither with hogs, cows, sheep, nor poul- 
try can we expect profits if we buy most of the feeds 
consumed. 

“But we can’t grow feeds profitably in the South,” 
somebody says. “It pays us better to grow cotton and 
tobacco and rice and peanuts, and buy corn, hay, and 
meat from the West.” 

Such a statement is often repeated among us, but is 
ittrue? On the contrary, is it not a curiously jumbled 
collection of self-contradicting untruths? To begin 
with, of all the strange ideas that have found unwar- 
ranted acceptance among our Southern people, about 
the strangest is this thought of cotton just as a fiber 
crop, a crop for clothing the world, and hothing else. 
How rarely indeed do we stop to think that every time 
we grow one pound of cotton lint for clothing pur- 
poses, we grow practically two pounds of cotton seed 
as feed for beasts and food for man? 

It seems indeed a sort of manifest destiny that the 
South should become a land of animal production as 
For every time we pick a bale 
of cotton and the Almighty hands back to us two 
pounds of cottonseed meal and hulls and oil for each 
pound of lint, He seems to be reminding us of golden 
opportunities too long neglected. Our cotton crop alone 
gives us a great start toward adding animal production 
to plant production. What Dr. Butler said week before 
last deserves quoting in this connection :— 

_ “With every 500-pound bale of cotton lint there 

is produced on an average about 1,000 pounds of 

cotton seed. In other words, with a 14,000,000- 

bale crop of lint there is produced 7,000,000 tons 

of cotton seed, or about 450,000,000 bushels. These 
seed have a food and feed value which has not up 
to this time been appreciated at anywhere near 

their full worth. If 8 r cent, or about 6,000,000 

tons of seed from a 14,000,000-bale crop of lint, 

teach the oil mills, there is produced . . . better 

than 2,500,000 tons of cottonseed meal and 1,750,- 

tons of cottonseed hulls. The feeding value of 

Taw cotton seed is high, the total digestible nutri- 

ents being 80 per cent as compared with 85.7 per 
cent for corn. To the extent that cotton seed can 

be satisfactorily fed, they have the feeding value 
indicated, as compared with corn.” 


[' LAST week’s paper I told about a trip I made 





We Pay Seven Profits on Western Corn 


*“FYUT what about corn?” someone reminds us. “You 

have just seen these gigantic, far-stretching fields 
5 of proudly waving Western corn, hundreds of acres 
Ma single field sometimes—like that ‘Lost in a Corn- 

Id’ story we used to see in the old Holmes Reader in 
school. Is there any sense in our trying to grow corn 
in Dixie when they can grow it so much cheaper in the 
a? And isn’t the same thing true in the case of 

y? 

The trouble about statements or queries of this kind, 
4% we have previously pointed out, is that they do not 
The idea seems to be that 
I am, a Southern cotton grower and I can’t grow 


lives a Northern farmer whose corn land and 


ee eel on my land, while just across the line- 
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‘More Farm Lessons From the Middle West 


We Must Add Animal Production to Plant Production, But First Grow Feeds 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


hay fields bring forth abundantly; and so I go to him 
and he will sell me corn or hay at about what it costs 
him to produce it. 

If the problem were so simple as this, then indeed 
might the argument have some force. ‘But, as we have 
said before, whenever we buy Western corn or hay, we 
must pay not the farmer alone, but a whole group of 
handlers, middlemen, and toll-takers. We must pay for 
all the following services :— 


1, The farmer for growing the corn or. hay. 
g it to market, 

3. The local buyer, for his services. 

4. The wholesaler a profit for buying and selling. 

5. The railroad for its freight charge. 

6. Our own local merchant for hauling, storage, profits, 
bookkeeping, etc. 


7. Hauling costs from our local merchant to our farm. 


A merchant back in my old home county declared re- 
cently that he has bought. many a ton of Western hay 
on which the freight cost was more than the f.o.b. 
cost of the hay itself at the point from which it was 
shipped. 

Furthermore, while unquestionably Western soils are 
naturally more fertile than ours, the no less impor- 
tant reasons why Western farmers grow corn more 
cheaply than we do are (1) that one man handles three 
or four times as much acreage as we do and that (2) 
they keep their soils rich with “The Three L’s of Good 
Farming—Lime, Legumes, and Livestock.” 


Why Southern Corn Is Expensive Corn 


ND YET it must be admitted that the way corn 
A is grown in the South, it frequently does cost as 
much per bushel as Western corn with all these 
additions of extra freight and handling charges, mer- 
chants’ and dealers’ profits. This is true for three 
reasons :— 

1. Corn with us is an afterthought. We think first 
about our “money crops” and after they have had 
choice location, choice fertilization, and choice cultiva- 
tion, then corn may have the leavings. 

2. Corn requires much moisture. Corn has not only 
made many heavy drinkers out of human beings, but 
it is a tremendously heavy drinker itself. (Ask your 
boy who is studying vocational agriculture just how 
much water an average corn-acre drinks up.) Yet we 
put it on thin land without humus, land that does not 
hold moisture. 

3. If we are to make corn cheaply in competition 
with Western farmers, we must grow it in large fields, 
doing the work at a minimum of expense with mod- 
ern planters, two-horse (or two-row) cultivators, and 
harvest it by machinery. We, on the contrary, have 
tried to grow corn like we grow cotton or tobacco— 
and no wonder it hasn’t paid. 

Cotton and tobacco are crops for intensive cultiva- 
tion; corn is a crop for extensive cultivation. We shall 
never grow corn successfully in the South until we 
change our way of thinking entirely as soon as we 
switch from a cotton field to a cornfield. Where re- 
turns per-acre are large as in the case of cotton. and 
tobacco, we can afford to invest much hand labor as 
compared with horse labor. Where returns per acre 
are small, as in the case of corn, we must have large 


-fields with horse-power and machinery available for 


getting over much ground in a day. Cultivation meth- 


ods that suit cotton do not suit corn. 


SISO DO ADVI ODODE 


5 
ERE is a list just sent us by a Tennessee q 
reader:— 
First, on a silent gray morning in early "i 
March, I love to hear the call of the first turtle dove 
reminding us that spring is near. h 
I love to see cattle lying ifi the shade of trees near 
a pond, in the heat of midsummer. h 
I love the hush of autumn twilight when even the b 
birds hush their singing and God’s peace rules supreme. 
I love the cotton picking opening day on the farm b 
when the darkies with their new sacks pass singing 
to the fields. h 
I love the music of the wood-cutter’s saw and axe 
as they cut the wood for the winter. t 
I love the song of the mother hen as she calls to 
her brood of downy baby chicks and to hear the lowing 
of baby calves and the grunting of little pigs. 
I love to sit by a roaring fire and hear the “woo-o- 
ing” of the wind on a wintry night. I) 
Last of all I love the sound of the country church 
bell as it tolls out the old year and rings in the new, h 
breaking the silence of midnight, to remind us what 
a wonderful, beautiful world it is that God has given 
us in which to prepare for a still more beautiful world 
that awaits us. MRS, JOHN K. WOOD. 
Shelby County, Tenn, 
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A contrast between Southern and Western methods 
of growing corn may be fairly presented as follows :— 
Corn in the West— Corn in the South— 

1, Is a first consideration. 1. Is an afterthought. 

2. Is put on the best land. 2.Is put on the poorer 
land. 

3. The land is poor in mois- 
ture-holding humus. 

4. The fields are usually 
small, and often ragged, un- 
even, and patchy in shape, 
with many short rows. 

5. One man handles a small 
acreage, using only one- 
horse or two-horse plows, 
harrows, and _ cultivators, 
and frequently cutting tops 
or pulling fodder. 

6. These Southern meth- 
ods make expensive corn. 


3. The land is rich in mois- 
ture-holding humus. s 


4. The fields are large and 
well shaped for cultivation 
with long, straight rows. 


5. One man handles enor- 
mous acreages by means of 
tractors, and tractor culti- 
vators or two- to six-horse 
plows and harrows and cul- 
tivators. 


6. These Western methods 
make cheap corn. 


Making Dixie a Livestock Country 


HESE are just a few of the thoughts that came 

to us over and over again as we sped across IlIli- 

nois, Indiana, and Ohio on our recent trip. It is a 
pity that more Southern farmers do not visit the 
Middle West while crops are growing just to have 
these impressions forced upon them. 

One idea which would particularly impress the aver- 
age Southern farmer on a trip west I have perhaps not 
emphasized sufficiently. He might come back home 
with a new realization of the fact that farmers can 
often make bigger profits on land in pasture where 
there is no expense for cultivation and where livestock 
do all the harvesting than on lands where human beings 
must do all the work of both cultivation and harvesting 
at large expense to themselves. But he would also 
realize that putting three strands of barbed wire around 
a gullied pine thicket doesn’t make a pasture but that 
a real pasture must be sowed and mowed and kept 
clear of washes, weeds, and sprouts. 


We must make the South a land of flocks and herds. 
We must add animal production to plant production. 
But in order to do this we must have pastures and we 
must use more horsepower and more tractors to enable 
us to cultivate larger acreages of feed crops. We 
can’t make it pay to raise feed crops if we use on them 
as many hours of human labor per acre as we use in 
cultivating cotton or tobacco. We must also capitalize 
on the advantage the Almighty gives us in our long 
growing season. We must utilize valuable Southern 
feed and pasture crops which cannot be satisfactorily 
grown in the colder North and West. We must get 
profits (1) from animal production as well as plant pro- 
duction, (2) from winter farming as well as summer 
farming, and (3) from pastures as well as cultivated 
crops. 


A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP 


Every Farmer in Some Organization 


OMETIMES we wait until January 1 to make New 

Year resolutions and then get discouraged trying 

to turn over too many new leaves at once. It is 
best to begin planning improvements sometime before 
New Year's. 

Why not resolve right now, for example, that we are 
not going to let 1929 go by without becoming a member 
of some locai farmers’ organization—even if it is only 
an informal farmers’ club of a dozen members, meet- 
ing at the homes of the members once a month in ro- 
tation? As we have often said, a farmer had better 
belong to a farmers’ organization he doesn’t like than 
to none at all. All of us need the fellowship of friends 
both for social and business reasons. 














| WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING | 


Y WIFE is patient, sensible, tolerant; very ten- 
der-hearted, and unselfish, and I am sure that I 
could with the confidence of a specialist, put my 
very finger, so to speak, on the books that have made 
her the superior woman she is. Did you ever read The 
Glory of the Conquered, by Susan Glaspell? That's one. 





«Have you read If Winter Comes and This Freedom and 


The Clean Heart, all by Hutchinson? Those are three 
others that her noble soul fed on. Most of you have 
read The Harvester and other of Gene Stratton Por- 
ter’s works. Who can read those beautiful nature stories 
without being cleaner and sweeter and nearer to the 
simple truths that make and keep one mellow?—F. S., 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


T IS the flight, not the cry, of the wild duck that 
leads the flock to fly and follow—Chinese Maxim. 
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HERE are two kinds of molasses 
used in stock feeding in this coun- 


try. One is from sugar beets and 


Pog eal ‘ 


Molasses a Valuable Stock Feat 


Will Increase a Ration’s Palatability and May Take Place of Part of Grain 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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other objection is that in summer % 





jection is that it attracts large number 
of flies. is 
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the other is from sugar cane. Both are f; 
rich in nitrogen-free extract, or carbo- [ 
hydrates, most 
of which is 
sugar. 'The cane 
molasses contains 
a little more ni- 
trogen- free ex- 
tract and less of 
the alkaline salts 
which give beet 
molasses a pur- 
gative action lim- 
iting the amounts 
that may be satisfactorily fed daily to 
the different farm animals. 


Molasses Feeds 


ARGE quantities-of both cane and 
beet molasses are used in ready- 
mixed feeds. The so-called mo- 

lasses feeds consist of varying quanti- 
ties of grains and other feedstuffs and 
varying amounts of cane or beet mo- 
lasses. In order to maintain a proper 
mechanical or physical condition of 
such feeds, the molasses is thoroughly 
mixed with the other ingredients by 
spraying the solution of molasses into 
the feeds while being agitated or by 
other means. 

The amounts of molasses. incorporated 
with the other feed materials are gen- 
erally considerable, but not large 
enough to constitute a full feed of mo- 
lasses, nor to produce scouring in the 
animals eating them. Molasses in any 





TAIT BUTLER 


verdant 








“Aye, the corn, the royal corn, 
within whose yellow hearts there is 
of health and strength for all the 
nations! The corn triumphant, that 





glorious plant, transmuted by the 
alchemy of God, sustains the war- 
rior in battle, the poet in song, and 
strengthens everywhere the thousand 
arms that work the purposes of life. 
Oh! that I had the voice of song or 
skill to translate into tones the har- 
monies and symphonies and oratorios 
that roll across my soul when stand- 
ing sometimes by day and sometimes 
by night upon the borders of the 


AN AGRICULTURAL CLASSIC: “CORN” 


HIRTY-SIX years ago last month at a banquet of the Fellowship 

Club in Chicago, the Governor of Illinois paid an eloquent tribute to 
corn which has not yet been forgotten. Said Governor Oglesby:— 
promise; and then before one-half 
I view 
its heaped gold 


the year is gone, 
fruition and see 
await the need of man. 


with the aid of 
man hath made 
victorious pro- 
cession across 
the tufted plain, 
and laid foun- 
dation for the 


valleys! 


social excel- tropic garments; not on the shore 
ma lence that isand of Nilus nor of Ind does nature 
is to be. This dress her forms more splendidly. 


sea! I note a world of bodied soul, a woman.” 


(Next week’s Agricultural Classic will be “A Man’s Place in the Com- 
munity” by Joseph E. Wing.) 


“Majestic, fruitful, wondrous plant ! 
Thou greatest among the manifesta- 
tions of the wisdom and the love 
of God, that may be seen in all the 
fields or upon the hillsides or in the 
Glorious corn that, more 
than all the sisters of the field, wears 


“And now again the corn, that in 
its kernel holds the strength that 
shall (in the body of the man re- 
freshed) subdue the forest and com- 
pel response from every stubborn 
field, or shining in the eye of beauty 
make blossoms of her cheeks and 
jewels of her lips, and thus make for 
man the greatest inspiration to well 
doing—the hope of companionship 
of that sacred, warm and well-em- 





The ideal way to feed molasses is to 


ture, as is done in the ready- 


course, when the molasses makes 
more than 10 or 15 per cent of the mi.” 
ture it is not practicable to feed it im 
this way and it must be fed alone or” 
mixed with or sprinkled over the other 
feeds fresh at each feeding. The com 
mon practice is to dilute it with water — 
and sprinkle it over the other feds, 
Large feeders may do this by machin. 
ery, by mixing or spraying it over cut 
roughage or other feeds. 


its full 


of livestock articles comes “Beef 
and Breeding.” It 
for the issue of October 27, 


ALL JERSEYS REGISTERED ~ 
MUST BE TATTOOED 


HE breeding and, registration of 

purebred livestock have rested 

more largely on confidence than 
most lines of business, although all 
business is largely transacted on com 
fidence. 


For the purity of breeding and the 


ness has had to depend largely on the’ 
integrity of breeders, and when one ~ 


the cases in which this confidence hag 
been violated are extremely rare. 


] The identification of individual pure 
4 











& 


bred animals has been a difficult prob 





ready-mixed feed increases the carbo- 
hydrates and makes the feed more pal- 
atable, or relished more by the livestock. The condition 
of the molasses feeds is of importance and they should 
always be examined to make sure that they are not hard 
and lumpy or fermented or rancid. Also, of course, 
molasses feeds, like all other feeds, should be bought 
on the basis of nutrients guaranteed. 


Cane Molasses 
HE molasses used in feeding in the South is al- 
most entirely from sugar cane and this is the kind 
that is of interest to Progressive Farmer readers. 
Henry and Morrison, in Feeds and Feeding, give the 
composition of cane molasses as follows :— 


Per cent Per cent 
IN <n cadsdvddnsecedsn 25.7. Crude protein ......... 3.2 
BREEN Rh abet nckdaeecncvee 6.1 Nitrogen-free extract.. 65.0 


The protein is in small quantity and of a kind that is 
of low value; therefore, the high feeding value of mo- 
lasses is due to the 65 per cent of nitrogen-free extract, 
which is mostly sugar. The carbohydrates of feeds are 
made up of, the “fiber” and. “nitrogen-free extract” and 
since the fiber is of low value ‘the nitrogen-free extract 
makes up much the better part of the digestible carbo- 
hydrates. In blackstrap or cane molasses over 90 per 
cent of the carbohydrates are digestible. The value of 
cane molasses as a feed is therefore due to the sugar 
or carbohydrates it contains and to its high degree of 
palatability. Molasses adds to the relish with which 
any feed is eaten, with which it is mixed, because farm 
livestock are very fond of sugar. 

Molasses is, therefore, generally used as a substitute 
for corn or other grains rich in carbohydrates and on 
roughages which are of low-grade or for other reasons 
lack palatability. More of such low-grade roughages 
are eaten by livestock when sprinkled with or mixed 
with molasses. Perhaps more of any mixture of grains 
and more of any roughage will be eaten by stock if 
molasses is sprinkled over or mixed with them, but this 
is not the best reason for the use of molasses in feeding 
farm stock. Its chief value is due to the feed nutrients 
it furnishes, when it is substituted for a part of the 
grain or concentrate ration. 

It is not usually advisable to replace all the grain 
with molasses, although we have known this to be done 
in feeding farm work mules. One farmer known to 
the writer has made crops with mules fed molasses, 
cottonseed meal, and cottonseed hulls, or other roughage 
such as. oat or grass hays. 

The morte satisfactory use of molasses for feeding 
farm work'stock is to substitute the molasses for from 
one-third to! one-half the grain ration at the most. 

The value of molasses compared with corn is prob- 
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ably in the ratio of 6 or 7 to 5. That is, 6 or 7 pounds 
of molasses, when fed in limited quantities as a part of 
the ration, are about equal to 5 pounds of corn. Some 
claim that when molasses is fed in a mixture with some 
rich protein feed like cottonseed meal, molasses and 
corn are about equal in feeding value, pound for pound, 
but to give the same digestible nutrients as in 5 pounds 
of corn, it requires about 6 pounds of molasses and 1 
pound of cottonseed meal. 


How to Buy 


OLASSES. is most generally sold by the gallon 

in barrels or tank cars, but a gallon of molasses 

weighs about 1134 pounds or in round numbers 
12 pounds. If, therefore, a gallon of molasses costs no 
more than 9 or 10 pounds of corn, it may be generally 
substituted for a part of the corn. Or, if corn is worth 
$1 a bushel and molasses can be laid down at 15 cents 
a gallon or less, it will generally be economical to sub- 
stitute molasses for a part of the corn. But with corn 
at 75 cents a bushel, then molasses should be bought 
for not over a cent a pound, or, say, at 11 cents a gallon. 


Quantity to Feed 
O* COURSE, the cheaper molasses may be bought, 


compared with corn or other grains, or other 
feeding materials rich in carbohydrates, the larger 
quantity of molasses which may be economically fed, up 
to the amount which it is advisable to feed molasses. In 
feeding horses and mules, we think 6 or 7 pounds of 
cane molasses, or sufficient to take the place of one-half 
of a full corn ration, is as much as should ever be used. 
For dairy cows we do not advise feeding.more than 
five pounds a day, although they may take moré with 
satisfactory results. Fattening beef cattle will probably 
consume larger amounts with satisfactory results than 
will dairy cattle, but it is doubtful if more than 6 to 8 
pounds should be fed to fattening beef cattle, per 1,000 
pounds weight. 
In feeding swine, probably 10 to 12 pounds per 1,000 
pounds weight is about what should be fed daily. 


Objectionable Features 


HE objections to molasses as a feed are almost 
entirely related to the difficulties ‘in handling it. 
It is too expensive when handled in barrels, and 
only large feeders, provided with storage tanks, can 
buy it in tank cars. Another objection is that when 
sprinkled on roughage or fed in bulk or alone, the 
animals become smeared around the mouth and face 
with the sticky material, which collects dust and dirt 
and gives the animals an unsightly appearance. An- 
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lem. No word description, tagging, nor 
any practical method of sketching or noting distinguish: — 
ing marks can ever prove satisfactory, although these 
have been an aid in maintaining the identity of regis 
tered animals. In recent years the tattoo has been used 
on the inside of the ear as a means of positive and per 
manent identification, and in line with this progressive 
method the American Jersey Cattle Club has adopted a 
by-law which requires all animals to be registered after 
January 1, 1929, to be tattooed, as follows :— 
“Eligibility: 1. No animal shall be registered until 
both its sire and’ dam are registered: and, to pre- 
serve the identity of registered animads, all animals” 
offered for registration must be plainly tattooed in 
the ear in indelible ink with such letters and num- 
bers as the owner may select; no two animals to 
have the same number. Both ears may be used, 
and the marks and numbers in the ears must be 
stated on applications for registration. 
_ “The above-requirement as to tattooing shall go 
into effect on January 1, 1929.” ma 


The process of tattooing is not difficult and is pait- 
less to the animal. 

To avoid delay in securing registration papers, breed- 
ers not now using the system should make the necessaty 
arrangements for its use: before January 1, next. 








| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS—_| 
When Public Utilities Condemn Farm Land 


OST Corn Belt farmers have not had experienct 
with granting public utilities the right to com 
struct power lines, etc., across their. farms. 

England farmers have had much experience along 





line, and the New England Homestead recently tells of $ 


the decision of the United States Supreme 


interest to lowa farmers. It seems that pubs 


a 





tried to purchase it on the basis of its yalue as farm 


land only. The United States Supreme Court says oa 


other factors of value must be taken into account. 


mere fact that the farm land is available for use a8@ 


right-of-way for a high tension line enters into ™ 


a 
apt to ferment, while a still further pe 


mix it thoroughly with the grain mig 


S 
a: 
ws 


is scheduled a 


Court which is of vital present interest @ > 
New England farmers and of great future ~ 


lic utility companies, in acquiring farm 
land:under condemnation proceedings, have — 

















































“sweet” or ¢molasses feeds.” But gf 


Editor’s Note.—Next in our 1928 series om 


identity of individual animals, the bugis — 


sme 


considers the opportunities for frand, 
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value, and apparently this will be taken into a B\k 


henceforth. 


: Land may be worth far more for 
transmission purposes than it is worth 


for farming- 










Whenever our readers lose land by condemnation prey — 
d United 


ceedings, they should keep this principle of the 
States Supreme Court in mind. It perhaps can be 
plied not only to public utility power lines but also ® 
condemnation of land for roads by the state high 


commission,—W allace’s Farmer. 
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“Can We Get a Pay Day From Peaches? 


Commercial Demand A bout Filled; Many Opportunities for Developing Local Markets 


ESPITE the fact that commercial 

peach growers in the South have come 
very near to producing more peaches 
than can be profitably sold, there is room, 
in most communities, for many farmers 
to get another pay day from this deli- 
cious fruit. This is because of the fact 
that the commercial peach grower must 
pick his peaches before they are com- 
pletely ripe. He waits until they are 
practically mature, but they are hard 
and never do reach the stage where they 
are as good as the tree-ripened fruit. 
Those who are growing for a local mar- 
ket can wait until the fruit is almost soft 
before picking. And such fruit is inva- 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


riably vastly superior to that which is 
picked in a green condition and shipped 
long distances. Therefore, few fruits 
offer such an opportunity to the individ- 
ual to grow for the local market. 
Tree-ripened Peaches Liked Best.— 
Anyone likes a peach far better when it 
is allowed to reach the full ripe stage 
and almost becomes soft on the tree be- 
fore it is picked. In this way, all the 
flavor and deliciousness is brought out, 
which is impossible where the peach must 


be picked a week to 10 days ahead of the 
time it is to be eaten. Even in the larger 
cities where one will find these peaches 
shipped in by commercial growers in 
large quantities, there is always more or 
less of a demand for this tree-ripened 
fruit; and even farmers living near the 
larger cities, therefore, can easily find a 
market for a limited quantity of this lo- 
cally grown tree-ripened fruit. I know 
several folks in the vicinity of Memphis, 
Tennessee, who have several acres in 








BATTERY TYPE 
The BANDBOX 


with the Crosley 
ower dyna 


DYNACONE 


8 tube SHOWBOX $80 


AC Electric 
Genuine Neutrodyne, 3 stages radio 
amplification, detector, 2 stages audio 
(last one being two 171 push-pull 
power tube) and 280 rectifier tube. 





6 tube GEMBOX $65 


AC Electric 
Self-contained AC electric receiver. 
It utilizes two radio, detector, two 
audio and a rectifier tube—171 power 
output tube. Operates from 110 
volts 60 cycles Ac house lighting 
current. 


electric light current sets. 


ier 
25. 


must also be used. 





Dry Cel lOperated 
Especially designed for places where 
no electric current is available for 
AC i of store 
age battery on battery typesets. It 
operates MUSICONE loud rae me 9 
Battery 











The Improved MUSICONE 
the fastest selling 
magnetic loud 


speaker at $15 


when you long 


5 tube BANDBOK JR. $35 f2;pS 8, thousand 





Last winter Crosley was the first to announce that the place to buy radio is in the home, 
first to encourage demonstration in the home, first to give the 
public an opportunity to try, test and compare before buying. 
The growth of Crosley sales since that time has been phe- 
The first six months of 1928 showed sales 
almost four times greater than any preceding year, 
because Crosley sets demonstrated in the home in 
comparison with other sets immediately proved them- 
selves to be the greatest value in the radio world. Cros- 
ley dealers do not fear competitive demonstrations in any 
prospect’s home—they encourage them. 

The Crosley Dynacone—a dynamic speaker at $25 intro- 
duces for the FIRST time in the popular priced field, power, 
volume, depth of tone and rich reproduction never before 


nomenal. 


believed possible. 


information, Dept. 138 


daol wali 


WITHOUT TUBES 


Crosley gives those sections of the country to whom AC electric current 
is not available, modern power speaker radio in this efficient, compact 
little Neutrodyne BANDBOX. You are as fortunate as those who own 
This wonderful Crosley receiver operates 
the new dynamic power DYNACONE when 171A tube is used in last 
audio stage and 180 volts are put on its plate. 


Ask any Crosley dealer to give you a demonstration. If 
you cannot locate one write us for literature and complete 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Crosley prices do not include tubes. 


.... Loure JHERE with a 
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30 to 35 volts of C battery 
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peaches and they have no trouble in see 
ing, at a reasonable price, all they can 
produce, even when the shipped-in fryig 
is selling at a much lower price. 


Select Varieties Carefully. — Those 
who plan to produce enough peaches tp 
supply home needs and the local ma 
should give careful consideration to the 
matter of varieties. The commergiaj 
grower very correctly confines his efforts 
to one, two or three main varieties. The 
man growing for home use and local 
markets needs to plant more varieties jn 
order that he may supply the demand 
over as long a period of time as possible. 
Select the varieties, therefore, with ex. 
ceeding care. Make the principal plant. 
ing of the mid-season varieties, because 
these produce a better quality of fruit 
However, the early varieties should not 
be neglected, as they usually sell wel 
because of their earliness. As a general 
rule, therefore, plant rather sparingly of 
the early peaches, making the main plant. 
ing of the mid-season varieties. Those 
which ripen after Elberta or J. H. Hale 
are also comparatively poor in quality 
and only a few, if any, should be planted. 


Quality Highly Important.—J ust as 
with other fruit, quality is essential, if 
one would make the cash income worth 
while. A bushel of high quality, large 
fruit will usually sell for more money 


than two, three, or even four or five 
bushels of small, wormy, rotten-specked 
peaches. Unless one is willing to do the 


right kind of work in the way of prun- 
ing, spraying, cultivating, fertilizing, ete, 
better not look to the peach for another 
pay day. To secure this quality fruit, 
not ohly is fertilizing, spraying, pruning, 
cultivating, etc., necessary, but thinning 
is essential when a heavy crop is set, 
Folks naturally like large peaches, and 
these cannot be had if the tree is too 
full of fruit to properly develop all that 
is on it. 

Study Before 
will not prove profitable if set on poor 
and indifferently prepared ground. They 
must be fed properly, and this means 
they should be planted on good ground 
and properly fertilized each year there- 
after. They should not be set on land 
that is not properly air-drained, as in.a 
case of this kind, the result will be many 
crops killed by late spring frosts. But 
it is not my purpose to discuss the details 
of planting and caring for a peach or- 
chard here, but to suggest some things 
that should be looked into by those who 
plan to grow this fruit for the local mar- 
kets. The county agent is always avail- 
able for, advice and help along this line. 
The same is true of The Progresswe 
Farmer, and the state horticulturist. 


Where Opportunities Are Especially 
Good.—Those living near towns, cities, 
or on very much traveled highways are 


in good locations for making the peach - 


the-source of another pay day. Roadside 


markets are becoming more and more ~ 


popular each year, and probably no fruit 
sells to better advantage at these road 
side markets in the South, than the 
peach. We have known many to sell not 
only hundreds of dollars 
peaches, but up into the thousands at 
roadside markets. 


angle -there is no question that ome © 
can secure from the peach qnote~ 
er pay day, and one that is f 


worth while. 
to study his situation and take stock 
himself and see whether he is 

minded, so to speak, and then try to de- 
cide whether his location and interest® 
are of such nature that he can make 
peach a profitable proposition. 
over with the county ,agent, consult the 
state horticulturist, or others, and go @ 
the thing right if it is to be done at all 


Editor’s e.—“Sausage, Hams, 
poare & Pork Products,” that’s what 
day art is to be about next we 
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He couldn’t have done that on exhausted 
soil—the yield is enough in itself to prove 
that his soil was correctly replenished by 
the right kind of fertilizer! 


What startling increases in yield result 
from modern fertilizers! 


For example, there was one famous series 
of 93 onme-acte comparative tests in 1926 
on cotton. One-third of each of these test 
acres received no fertilizer; a.second plot 
alongside received commercial fertilizer 
of 4-10-4* grade at the rate of 500 pounds 
to the acre, the nitrogen in the mixture 
being derived 75% from sulphate of am- 
monia and nitrate of soda, and 25% from 
cottonseed meal; the third plot received 
the same amount of 4-10-4 fertilizer, the 
nitrogen all being derived from Cyanamid. 


The fertilized plots yielded 35% and 40% 
more than the unfertilized ones, as follows: 


SEED COTTON 
R ACRE 
93 plots, unfertilized, 
averaged . 717 lbs. 
93 plots, fertilized, with- 
out Cyanamid, averaged . 970 lbs. 


93 plots, fertilized, 
with Cyanamid, averaged 1,015 Ibs. 


The last figure is the average, 
remember, of 93 plots, scattered 
all over the South in eleven 


“Yes, sir ~ more than 
a bale to the acre! 


y 9 


States! There were some fine individual 
performances in the Cyanamid group, 
several exceeding a rate of 2,000 pounds, 
and one reaching 3,042! 


Innumerable such records prove the ad- 
vantages of systematic, thorough fertiliza- 
tion. The profit is always in those extra 
pounds or bushels or pecks that mark the 
high-yield crop. Annual fertilization pays 
200% to 500% on its cost. Yet there are 
penny-wise farmers who skimp on fertil- 
izers and drag out a nip-and-tuck existence 
one lap ahead of their creditors (perhaps), 
trying to make depleted lands turn out 
profitable crops! 


Cyanamid is the fertilizer manufacturer’s 
favorite form of nitrogen. He uses all he 
can of it and we estimate that 85% of the 
complete mixed fertilizers on the market 
contain Cyanamid. Incidentally, it is to 
the Cyanamid that you are indebted for 
the free-drilling, non-caking character of 
the best mixed fertilizers, for Cyanamid is 
a great “conditioner.”” Moreover, by neu- 
tralizing all free acid, it prevents bag-rot- 
ting, too! 


As you see, you are probably getting 
Cyanamid anyway in your fertilizer! But 
it’s worth while to make sure of it by ask- 
ing, before you buy, for the sake of that 
extra increase in the average yield that the 
Cyanamid form of nitrogen can give you! 


(—4% Nitrogen, 10% Phosphoric Acid, 4% Potash) 


AERO BRAND 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY P 


535 Fifth Avenue - 
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RADIO 


That Voice.. 


you'd know it 
anywhere! 


ARE YOU 


DPD” you hear Hoover? What did 
zee think of that speech of 
3?” 


Smit 

Wherever voters get together, 
that’s what they’re asking one 
another. 


Now the radio battle for the 
Presidency waxes hottest. October 
is the crucial month. Powerful sta- 
tions are broadcasting the voices 
of the candidates to all parts of the 
United States. 


Hear this historic campaign 
clearly through an Atwater Kent. 
You won't miss a word—a syllable. 
Atwater Kent tone is famous for 
clarity. Atwater Kent workman- 
ship can be relied upon. Atwater 
Kent resources make prices low. 


Electric or battery—your choice 
Some homes have central-station 
electricity, some don’t. Both kinds 
want fine radio. So Atwater Kent 
offers modern instruments in two 
forms. 


With the all-electric set, you 
need no batteries. Your radio is 
operated in the same way your 
lamps are lighted—from the 
house current, either A. C. or 
D.C. The current costs consider- 
ably less than a cent an hour — 


MODEL 40 ELECTRIC SET 
$ 





MODEL 40 A. C. set. For 110-120 volt, 
50-60 cycle alternating current. Requires 
six A. C. tubes and one ifying tube, 
$77 (without tubes). Also el 42, 
with automatic vol regulator, $86 
(without tubes), and Model 44, an extra 
powerful “distance” set, $106 (without 
). a + ‘ " = 
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LISTENING? 


about as much as reading a news- 
paper by the light of a single 
40-watt lamp. Think of hearing 
Smith or Hoover for less than a 
cent! 


With an Atwater Kent battery 
set the programs also come in 
clearly and strongly—whether you 
want speech or music—for the 
Atwater Kent name-plate on any 
set spells good, reliable reception. 


Nearly 2,000,000 owners prove it 


There’s nothing untried about 
Atwater Kent Radio. Each year for 
six years it has set the pace in 
improvements, performance and 
price. Among rural familiés as well 
as in the cities, it is far and away 
the leader in sales and popularity. 
The nearest Atwater weat dealer 
will be glad to give you a demon- 
stration and alias you in the 
selection of your model. 


On the air—every Sunday night— 
Atwater Kent Hour—listen in! 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 


ATWATER KENT 
MFG. COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4769 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Radio’s truest voice” 
Atwater Kent Radio Speakers: 
Models E, E-2, E-3, same qual- 
ity, different in size, each $20. 





BATTERY SETS 


*49_*68 





Solid mahogany cabinets. 
Panels satin-finished in gold. Model 48, 


$49; Model 49, extra-powerful, $68. 
P * 4 ‘ s a? et 
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which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


TREND OF THE MARKETS 


Eel following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts 






*W ealthys. 


ys t : Pre-war 

Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. $0.0634 $0.07 $0.06%4 BRR 
Potatoes, Wis. Cobblers, cwt. ...... 82Y, 95 1.50 95% 
Hogs, average, cwh. ......0eeceeees 9.90 12.30 11.00 7.98 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 13.18 14.05 10.75 7.32 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ......cc000. 31Y% 31% 38% Ws: 
UGE, ME, UE vd aides b wh who back oso 24Y, 30 18 11% 
Bee, CH OR. TBe i Si.voiscs iwesdaness 45% 48 45Y 28H, 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 149% 1.35% 1.37 1.02 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .........0.. 95% 1.01% 89H 63%, 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ......+..000: 44%, 42% 51 37% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 24.00 24.00 17.50 17.45 

New York:— 
Cotton, spot middling, fb. ......... 1925 1825 .2090 1267 
Sweet potatoes, Va., best, bbl. ..... 187% Se. Sends tes coe 
Potatoes, L.J., U.S. No.1, 150-16. sk. 212% SuewG .. Kose oa ee 
Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt. 1.37% Bea? weetagn AS tee 








OUNTY Agent Westbrook of Hart 

County, reports orders for 40,000 
pounds of hairy vetch. The car arrived 
October 5 for distribution. 

Wilkes. — The 
opening of the first 
cooperative cream- 
ery for Georgia took 
place on September 
20 in Washington. 
Five hundred farm- 
ers and their fami- 
lies attended the 
opening. It was an 
enthusiastic crowd 
that inspected the 
new plant after hearing Col. Pitner, the 
chairman of the dairy committee, say, 
“This is the greatest thing to be opened 
in Wilkes County for 50 years.” Guests 
were served with hot rolls made from 
Wilkes County wheat, ground in Wilkes 
County mill, baked in Wilkes bakery and 
buttered with the first churning of 
Wilkes Codperative Creamery butter. 
County Agent. Wheeler has been a mov- 
ing spirit behind this undertaking and 
deserves a great amount of credit for its 
success. 


Jefferson —County Agent Hosch is 
showing a car of hogs at the Southeast- 
ern Fair. The cooperative order of 
32,600 pounds of vetch arrived in his ab- 
sence and is being distributed by Mr. 
Wilson of the cotton association who 
assisted also in securing the orders. Hog 
sales this month amounted to $2,007.21 
and the cream station shipped $880. 
Twenty-five farmers attended the fer- 
tilizer field meeting. 





T. L. ASBURY 


Richmond. — Bright McConnell re- 
ports ten cows placed by the committee 
this week and applications granted for 
eight more. He says that where calcium 
arsenate was used properly this year the 
yield of cotton was doubled. Numbers of 
farmers are making a bale to the acre, 
despite storm and boll weevil damage. 


Morgana.— County Agent Langley 
says he has a car of vetch en route, and 
has delivered seven cars of lime. Four cars 
of superphosphate will be delivered soon 
by the County Agricultural Marketing 
Board. The acreage in alfalfa will be 
increased greatly this fall. The Morgan 
County Fair was a decided success this 
year. 

Newton.—The boys’ and girls’ Jersey 
Calf Club Show was the feature of the 
fair and drew farmers from all the neigh- 
boring counties. The calf club winners 
were sent to the State Calf Show in At- 
lanta and won third county herd there. 
County Agent McMullan had an inter- 









esting and instructive extension booth at 
fai 4 


With Northeast Georgia Agents 


They Report a Variety of Farm Activities 
By T. L. ASBURY 


District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 


demonstrations in thick spacing of cot- 
ton, soil improvement, alfalfa seeding, 
poultry practices and dairy herd improve- 
ment. 

Clarke.—The Jersey Calf Club of this 
county won first place at the state show 
in Atlanta and was shipped to the 
National Dairy Show. The grain com- 
mittee of the County Agricultural Board 
is waging an itftensive campaign for early 
seeding of oats. The five-acre con- 
testants are feeling encouraged over the 
out-turn of their areas. 


Hancock.—The cream station handled 


$2,540.62 worth of butter and eggs this 
month. County Agent Truitt is cam- 
paigning for heavy seeding of fall grain 
to take place of corn crop failure. Ten 
thousand pounds of vetch was ordered 
for soil building, and one more purebred 
Jersey bull placed in September. 


Stephens.—The poultry sale for Sep- 
tember amounted to $956.63. Prices were 
good, hens bringing 23 cents, fryers 30 
cents and old roosters 15 cents. Five- 
acre Cotton Contest yields are going high 
along with the contestants’ enthusiasm. 
One hundred farmers attended the soil 
building meetings. The annual 4-H Cot- 
ton and Corn Show will be held next 
month. County Agent Bryant has work- 
ed up considerable interest in this feature 
and great results are to be expected. 


Franklin. — The poultry sales this 
month amounted to $2,570. Fifty-six 
head of pig club pigs have been shipped 
to the Southeastern Fair for exhibit, in- 
cluding four ton-litters grown out by the 
club boys. Thirty thousand pounds of 
vetch arrived October 5, for distribution 
to over 200 farmers. The 19 five-acre 
cotton contestants are happy over their 
prospective yields. Nine hundred and 
twenty-five dollars has been raised for 
the club show to be held at Carnesville, 
November 5-10. 

Madison.—Esper Hall, county agent, 
says, “We are still going strong on chick- 
ens and cream, selling $1,865 worth in 
September. The cotton crop is very 
promising and we stand a fine chance of 
winning first place in five-acre contest 
this time. J. O. M. Smith in this county 
made more than twelve Hales: on five acres 
last year.” 

Elbert.—“Our poultry sales,” says 
Tatum, county agent, “total $23,750 for 
nine months of 1928. The next two tuf- 
key sales should put’ us well over the 
$40,000 mark for this year. The cream 
sales will go as much since the new 
creamery is operating so successfully.” 

Taliaferro. — Whitmore reports 






head of cattle vaccinated against pink oe 
eye and 100 head of hogs treated with” 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 





Dangerous Parents 

LATO taught that parents were the 
chief barrier to the fullest develop- 
ment of their children. 
He gave the advice, “Send out into the 
country all the in- 
habitants of the city 
—and take posses- 
sion of their children, 
who will thus be pro- 
tected from the hab- 
its of their parents.” 
Of course, Plato 
was a pagan. The 
: Christian standard of 

3. W. HOLLAND parenthood is much 
higher. In fact the standard is so high 
that few of us can measure up to it. 
There is food for much thought and 
action in this. 
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Now and then one sees a type of par- 
enthood that persists in sitting down upon 
their children’s future. 

Parents say to me, “I let my children 
go to Sunday school and church if they 
want to. I don’t believe in sending them.” 
Neither do I, for there is a better way 
to. do—take them! 

The stay-at-home-from-church parents 
may be keeping their children from learn- 
ing the very things that will serve as an 
anchor to them in later. days. 

- 
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There are the dangerous quarreling 
parents. A little girl with wretched 
nerves said, “I wish my mamma and papa 
would speak kindly to each other.” Doubt- 
less her nerves were due to the brawling 
attitude of her parents. 

They do not come to blows, they just 
blow off. Let me suggest a rule for us 
all: May we speak as kindly to our loved 
ones as we do to strangers over the tele- 


phone! 
1977 


Children reflect the home atmosphere. 
A Catholic priest told this incident: On 
a Sunday which preceded the week in 
which prayers were to be said for the 
clergy, and for young men entering or- 
ders, he stressed the importance of the 
prayers as strongly as he could. On Mon- 
day morning he spoke to the children of 
the parochial school. He began by ask- 
ing them, “What week is this?” A lit- 
tle boy spoke up, “This is the week of the 
big fight.” 

Doubtless the scrap between the two 
millionaire prize fighters in Chicago had 
been discussed in the home. The priest 
said, “That boy only reflects the home 
from. which he came.” 

The child who is taught to work, to 
pray, to be courteous, and honest, “When 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN— fepmues, 38,0, | 
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PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER 


New Mechanical 
Excellences for a 
Popular-Priced Six 


: 7 : 


New Chrysler-designed “‘Silver- 
Dome”’ high-compression en- 
gine, using any grade gasoline. 


New-type rubber insulation 
of engine to wipe out the last 
vestige of torque and vibration. 


New-type iso-therm-invar- 
strut pistons with piston rings 
of new tongue and groove con- 
struction. 


New-type 4-wheel hydraulic 
internal-expanding brakes, 
with squeakless moulded 
brake lining. 


New riding qualities, long re- 
silient springs and hydraulic 
shock absorbers front and rear. 


Ride in the New DeSoto Six 
and acquaint yourself with 
the new degree of quality and 
the new kind of performance 
which Chrysler has engineered 
into this leading popular- 
priced Six. 





“A woman can’t be happy if there ain’t 
somethin’ in her husband she can be 
Proud of, an’ I don’t see how come Cou- 
sin Henry’s stays so cheerful.” 


“Amy puts on airs since she got rich, 





ord gasoline to. squirt.on the bed slats.” 




























Seven Models 


$ 









- and up, at the factory 


Pioneer of New Value 
In the Field of Low 


Priced Sixes 


Instantly successful be- 
cause it bears the hall-mark 
of Chrysler genius in engi- 
neering, in beauty of de- 
sign, in supremacy of per- 
formance—and sells at far 
lower prices than any 


previous Chrysler-built Six. 









DESOTO MOTOR CORPORATION 


(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 


Detroit, Michigan 
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niences city people enjoy. 


than three mil 


party. All you n 


agains! drudgery 


ne the Coleman band wagon. 
Ride along to cleaner, brighter, 
happier homes. Vote the ticket 
that drives out drudgery. 


Just read the Coleman Platform! 
It stands for better living condi- 
tions and 
against dru 
methods of lighting, heating and cooking. Here’s a 
party that pledges to give 


F anan economy. It’s 
gery and old-fashioned 


se the same conve- 
at’s real farm relief! 


Since McKinley’s administration—more than 25 
ears ago—Coleman Products have been serving 
arm fo _— are “the people’s choice” with more 

on users. The ballot below is for 

your convenience aod ge og this 
do is just sign and mail it 

to your nearest Coleman office. Address Dept. PG45. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVEZCOMPANY 
General Offices: Kans. Ppctgaioss Wishine, “Sisage, T 


great labor-saving 


oronto. 








.-.felief from the 


from carryi 





Instant 


six minutes. 





Coleman 
FARM RELIEF PLATFORM 


BETTER LIGHT PLANK 


Coleman Instant-Lite Lamps and Lanterns 
e-strain and inconve- 
nience of old style lights. Light instantly at 
the scratch of a match. 
power of pure-white natural brilliance. Make 
and burn their own gas. 


HEATING COMFORT PLANK 


The Coleman Radiant Heater ... relief from 
the chilly fall and spring weather. Extra heat 
to help out your heating plant in mid-winter. 
Has Instant Gas Starter. 
matically. Carry and use it anywhere. Costs 

than 2 cents an hour to operate. 


QUICKER COOKING PLANK 
The Coleman Air-O-Gas Stove... relief 


coal, cho 
slow smoky fires. The Coleman is hot, clean, 
quick, convenient ... just like city 
Gas Starter. Ready with full cooking 
heat in a minute’s time. Bakes biscuits in less 


ve 300 candle 


diants light auto- 


ing wood, coaxing 


as. Has 





mail it to 


VOTE HERE 





les, Cal., 





This coupon is your ballot. Check it, - it, and 

our nearest Coleman office. ‘Wichita, 

Kans., Philadelphia, Pa,, Ciienge, lll. Los Ange- 
Canada). Dept. PG 45. 


Toronto, 


I voting for “Coleman F, Relief”. Send full i pro- 
i wad rise SS arm Re n information and prices on the 
Coleman Instant-Lite Coleman Air-O-Gas Colema 
F2 pee ete BPS ee Radiant I 








80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
; $10 Worth of Records FREE 


L_ Ulerwan 
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OR the week, October 21-27; 


1. What was the mission of John the 
Baptist? Tell of the baptism of Christ. 
Who were his first four apostles, and 
where did Christ find them? 


2. In what city did Christ preach on the 
lake of Galilee? How were the people af- 
fected by His doctrine? 


3. Describe the cases of healing found 
in chapters 2 and 3. Who does Christ say 
are his brother and sister and mother? 


4. Explain the parables recorded in chap- 
ter 4. 


5. Describe 
chapter 5. 


the miracles recorded in 


6. Give an account of-the feeding of the 


READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Mark 
all interested persons are asked to read Mark, 

The following interesting questions will be answered in this reading and 
may be considered as review questions at the end of the week:— 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement,) 









five thousand, and of the healings recorded 
in chapters 6 and 7, : 

7. Describe the transfiguration of Christ, ~ 
How does he exhort his disciplesto hu- | 
mility? , 

8. Give an account of the triumphal en. 
try and the purging of the temple. What 
are the two commandments given by 
Christ? 

9. Give Mark’s account of Christ’s last 
passover and the institution of the Lord’s 
supper. Give an account of His betrayal, 
and his trial by the Jewish council and 
by Pilate. 

10. Give Mark’s account of the cruci- 
fixion, death, burial, resurrection and as- 
cension of Christ. 




















ATCH carefully the following 

points when digging sweet potatoes. 
1. Dig as soon as mature, regardless 
of whether frost has killed the vines. 
At the latest, how- 
ever, dig immediate- 
ly after the frost has 
killed the vines, be- 
cause to allow them 
to stay in the ground 
after this will re- 
sult in rotting. 

2. Take every pre- 
caution possible to 
avoid cutting or 
bruising the potatoes when digging. Re- 
gardless of how well the potatoes may 
be stored in the curing house, cut and 
bruised ones will almost invariably rot. 
3. Do not dig when the ground is wet 
if this can be avoided, but if it must be 
done, better leave the mud on the pota- 
toes when they are stored rather than 
rub them sufficiently hard to break the 
skin of the potato. 

4. Grade the potatoes in the field be- 
fore they are put in crates for hauling 
to the curing house. All cut and bruised 
ones should be kept out of the storage 
house and used immediately for feed for 
hogs, cattle, or in some other way. Store 
the number 2’s separately from the num- 
ber 1’s. 

5. When the potatoes are thrown in piles 
avoid throwing them hard enough to 
bruise. When putting in ‘crates, baskets, 
or other containers to haul to the curing 
house, again remember that the breaking 
of the skin makes it easily possible for 
rot to start. Handle as though they were 
eggs. 

6. While potatoes can be successfully 
stored in the curing house in bins, a 
better method is to store in crates and 
stack these so as to permit air to circu- 
late all around. 

7. As soon as put in the storage 
house, provide artificial heat if necessary 
to run the temperature up to around 85 
degrees. Keep at this temperature until 
they are cured, at which time lower to as 
near 55 degrees as possible and keep at 
this point throughout the storage period. 


Select Seed Potatoes Before Dig- 
ging—lIt is not possible to produce a 
good crop of sweet potatoes when the 
seed comes from diseased vines or from 
those which, for any reason, did not yield 
well. It is important, therefore, that the 
seed be selected in the field, at or before 
digging time. Stem rot is one of the 
troublesome diseases. This may be de- 
tected by splitting the vines down to the 
root. The presence of this disease is 
usually indicated by a black streak down 
through the center of the stem. Another 
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troublesome disease is black rot, which 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 




















can be easily detected by examining the 
potatoes. Where it is present, black 
sunken spots will be found on the pota- 
toes. In addition to weeding out any that — 
are diseased, eliminate the seed from hills 
that do not yield well, all that are in- 
jured mechanically for any reason, that 
have rotted ends, or are undesirable in ~ 9) 
any other way. Re) 

Keep Cut and Bruised Potatoes Out 
of Storage—It is impossible to pre- “ 
vent rot of sweet potatoes unless the po- 7 a 
tatoes are put in storage free of cuts, 
bruises and other mechanical injury. 
Curing and storage houses cannot render 
the most help in carrying the potatoes 
through the winter free of rot unless 
those who dig and handle the potatoes ~7 
do their part. This is a point that every 7) 
sweet potato grower should keep in 
mind at harvesting time. If this rot 9 
cannot be controlled in storage and cur- 
ing houses on cut and bruised. potatoes, 
it is even more nearly impossible to con- 
trol it in hills or banks, thus making it © 
of .primary. consideration that in diggitige* 
sweet potatoes one eliminate just as. far “9 
as possible, all cut and’ bruised potatoesag 
Naturally some of this will take place 
in spite of all care that can be given, but 
such potatoes can at least be eliminated ~~ 
by being graded out and used right away 7 
and not allowed to go in storage to cause £ 
the rot of potatoes that would otherwise 
probably go through the winter in good 7) 
condition. 

Lime Potatoes Before Banking— FS 
Where sweet potatoes are stored in hills ~» 
or banks, much can be done to check rot a 
by thoroughly coating with powdered 9) 
lime. Apply the lime, .as..quickly after 
digging as is convenient, and put it on im 
such way as to cover the surface of the 
potato thoroughly. It will not injure the | 
potato in any way, and will do much to © 
check the rot. While the storage or cuf-~ 
ing house method is the right way to = 
keep sweet potatoes, yet the bulk of our | 
Southern crop is still stored’ in banks or 
hills, and this lime treatment is inexpen- = 
sive and should be resorted to where this 
method of storage is practiced. 4 

To Kill Turnip Lice. —“Lice have ~ 
ruined my fall turnips and mustard for 
several years. I have a good spray pump 
and want to destroy them. What shall 
I use?* Should I put it on before the lie 
appear?” \ 

Use nicotine sulphate. Do not put i 
on until after the lice appear, because 
this is a contact insecticide and will have 
no effect whatever in controlling the lice, | 
unless it is put directly'on them. Use 
nicotine sulphate at the rate Of a tea) 
spoonful to each gallon of water ‘= 
enough soap to make a rather thick so 
suds. Repeat the spraying two or t 
times, or more, /if necessary. 
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Send NOW! 
Double The 
biggest value ever of- 
fered. We willsend both 
Pants and Part Wool 
Sweater without ask- 
ing for one cent with 
the order. 
de of 
Pants are well King, Heary aril quality cottonade 





















is heavy and warm. Knitted of heavy Part 
Large convertible collar. Two Knitted-in 
fee. dase” vs wrists and bottom. A real 
































he Navy, Gray, Maroon, Sizes, 84 to 46 
" NO MONEY 22%; 2224, yoor name 
a- 4 SEND sad 8 address giving sizes | 
at pkg pee 
ls return the ner ise and we | refund 

n- mace. Order by - 
at |ROWARD-LUX CO., Dept.16, Cleveland, 0. 
in oo 

it 

: ae Write ws for a free booklet telling about 
. SINGLE, DOUBLE 

8: aaa AND SIMULTANEOUS VACCINES 

y. ae for the prevention of Anthrax. 

r <4 ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 

8 ae a DAVIS & COMPANY | 
* ETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. 


GOV'T LABORERS 


_ NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail, 
cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
18-45, $125-$138 month. Permanent. Particulars 
FREE, Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Mo, 


WATER 


A Davis Cypress Tank will 
give you an abundant supply 
of running water for every 
purpose. Costs less and lasts 

longer than tanks of other 
material. Write for our free 
booklet. 
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G.M. DAVIS & SON 


1 Laurel St., Palatka, Fla. j 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Facts and Fancies About Teeth of 
Mother and Child 


OR a long time it was (and in some 

places is yet) the practice to discour- 
age dental work during pregnancy, It 
is true that it is better to put the mouth 
in first-class condi- 
tion during the first 
month of pregnancy, 
but even in the later 
months some need- 
ful dental work can 
be done. 

2. It has been her- 
alded forth from 
time immemorial that 
the mother loses a 
tooth for every child 
born. This saying hinges to a great ex- 
tent on the first proposition—no dental 
work during pregnancy. If you do -not 
keep your teeth in first-class order during 
pregnancy as well as other times, there 
will be a tooth missing for every preg- 
nancy, unless they go over thirty-two, 
when there are no more to lose. Teeth 
are lost, not on account of pregnancy, 
but on account of improper diet and not 
caring for the teeth properly. It is just 
as apt to happen to the father as to the 
mother. 

3. A great many people wonder what 
the diet of the mother has to do witha ba- 
by’s teeth, as babies do not cut teeth un- 
til they are five or six months old. As a 
matter of fact, the baby’s teeth begin to 
form about seven months before it is 
born. Therefore, the mother ought to 
have plenty of such foods as will build 
teeth—green vegetables, sweet milk, 
cheese, beans, eggs, oranges, and other 
fruits. The mother is feeding two in place 
of one. 

4. You so often hear this remark, “The 
temporary or milk teeth do not need any 
attention, for the child will shed them in 
due time.” They do need attention. They 
should have temporary fillings and be 
extracted when advised by the dentist. 
In fact, they should be cared for by the 
dentist just as the permanent teeth should 
be. Temporary teeth when neglected 
have a great deal to do with the quality 
of the permanent teeth and the shape of 
the jaw. 

5. Very often, the six year molars 
(the first of the permanent teeth) are al- 
lowed to decay because people think they 
are baby teeth and that the child will 
shed them. The way to tell the six year 
molars, or the first permanent teeth, is to 
count the teeth from the middle line back. 
If there are six teeth on each side, the 
six year molars are present. They are the 
sixth teeth back in the upper jaw, on 
each side, counting, from the middle. 
The six year molars are the most impor- 
tant teeth of the permanent set. They 
are called the keynote teeth of the mouth 
arch and help to give the mouth a good 
shape. 

6. Many people think that protruding 
teeth are not caused by thumb sucking. 
This is a mistake. Thumbsucking is a 
pernicious habit usually indulged in dur- 
ing the period of the shaping of the arch 
of the mouth, and there is no doubt that 
it pulls the arch of the undeveloped jaw 
bone out and causes the teeth to pro- 
trude, both in childhood and in later 
life. Getting these misshaped teeth back 
into position is a prolific source of rev- 
enue for dentists. And, by the way, it is 
marvelous how the dentists can improve 
a person’s looks by getting the protrud- 
ing teeth back into. place. 


Uncle Ab Says 


Staying <n an organi- 
zation is more impor- 
tant than getting in; 
and doing something for 
it, when you are in, 
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beats them both. 
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cost but little 
more and last 
much longer 


EITHER of these Eveready 
Layerbilt “B” Batteries costs 
you only a few cents more 
than cylindrical cell batter- 
ies of the same size, but they 
last much longer. 

Longer life — much less 
frequent renewals—greater 
economy—greater reliability 
— greater convenience — 
those are the things the 
Eveready Layerbilt construc- 
tion gives you. 

One is the famous Ever- 
eady Layerbilt No. 486, the 
original Eveready “B” Bat- 
tery to be made 'of flat cells 
instead of cylindrical ones. 
This is the largest of the 
Eveready Layerbilts, and 
lasts longest. It costs only 
25c more than the cylindri- 
cal cell Eveready of the same 
size. 

The other is the newer 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 485. 


It comes in the same size as 


the Eveready “B” Battery 
No. 772, which uses cylin- 
drical cells. The flat cells of 
the new No. 485 make it last 
much longer: It is the most 
economical medium size 
Eveready “B” Battery, and 


costs only 20c more. 


The flat cells of which 
Eveready Layerbilts are made 
fill all available space with- 
in the battery case, avoiding 
the useless holes between 
the cells of a cylindrical cell 
battery. More materials 
mean longer life. For maxi- 
mum economy, convenience 
and satisfaction from “B” 
batteries, buy Eveready 
Layerbilts. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
New York UCC San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 


East of the Rockies— 
9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associated N. B. C. stations 


On the Pacific Coast— 
8 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B. C, 


Pacific Coast network 





Radio Batteries 


Layerbilt construction is a patented Eveready feature. Only Ever- 


@ady makes Layerbilt batteries 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR) 


ONDAY, October 22.—Wool stock- 

ings should be washed in warm but 
not hot suds. and they should be rinsed 
well in water of the same temperature. 
They. should never 
be ironed. 

Tuesday, October 
23.—Children who 
know why they 
should have milk, 
fruits, vegetables, 
whole-grain breads 
and cereals are like- 
ly to keep healthful 
eating habits when 
they have to choose 
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their own meals. 

Wednesday, October 24,—In keeping 
fruit for the school lunches let it be 
spread out in a light, airy place, no two 
pieces touching. 

Thursday, October 25.—The oily skin 
has much in its favor; it does not wrinkle 
as soon as a dry skin, but it needs vig- 
orous washing with warm water, soap 
and a wash cloth to keep it fresh and 
clear. 

Friday, October 26.—Tightening the 
screws of the hinges sometimes stops a 
door from sticking. 

Saturday, October 27.—If you want 
your gelatine to set quickly, add only one 
half the liquid boiling hot, and after the 
gelatine is dissolved add the rest of the 
liquid as cold as possible. This greatly 
quickens the solidifying process. 

Sunday, October 28—“‘Character is 
not ready-made, but is created bit by bit, 
and day by day.” EDNA LYALL. 





ON WITCHES’ NIGHT | 








ALLOWEEN is here again—the 
night on which witches actually 
come to earth and make things “spooky” 


for all. Why not plan a rip-roaring Hal- 
loween party and be prepared to give 
the witches a welcome? Here are a 
few suggestions. 

Write the invitations on brown paper 
and in one corner paste a black cat or 
witch. Be sure to ask the guests to come 
in Halloween dress. 


Have the house decorated in corn 
stalks, pumpkins, black cats and witches. 
All lights should be low, or if electric 
lights’ are used a weird effect may be 
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First, look at the picture at the left. 
doing over some beautiful old furniture. 


—Photos by courtesy Home Economics Division, U. 


These farm women of rope County, Arkansas, are 
The woman on the rig 
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t is applying a coat of 


commercial paint remover; the one next to her is rubbing off the softened layer with big 


old rags; the center woman with the glove is applying coarse, then fine sandpaper; 


the one 


behind the dresser is putting on a layer of wax, and the woman at the left is polishing the 
surface of the wax which has been allowed to harden for an hour. 


Now for the picture at the right. 


Here is the finished dresser. 


Observe that the lovely 


old slab of marble has been retained. We shall be glad to tell you how to clean marble if 
you are interested. Removing all dust as well as paint is important in doing over furniture, 


a point sometimes forgotten. Should 
a solution of potassium permanganate, 
soft cloth and let dry. Apply then the coat 


secured by placing yellow paper over 
them. 

Instead of having the guests come in 
the front door, have them come in the 
back. You might have pumpkins with 
candles or lanterns erected on sticks to 
light the way to the back door. In the 
semi-darkness of candlelight dummies 
of clothed broomsticks, jack o’lanterns 
made out of boxes with faces cut out 
and candles placed inside make even the 
modern girl cling just a little more to 
the arm of her escort. At the dining 
room door have two ghosts greet the 
guests and direct them to the room or 
other place provided for the wraps. 


When all have arrived have someone 
recite a ghost story and suddenly let 
fall some pans, and chains rattle at the 
climax of it. Anyone with a talent for 
dramatic effect can make this feature 
most scary. 

To increase the merriment of your 
party have a witches’ cauldron. This is 
made by taking three sticks and forming 
a tripod by. tying them together at the 
top. Secure a black pot and. suspend it 
from the center. Fill it with slips on 
which you have written foolish things 
for your guests to do, such as to imitate 
a radio out of order, serenade the girl on 
your right, or imitate two cats fighting, 
until you have a slip for every person 
there. The hostess should put on a long 
black cloak and a witch’s hat and make 
her hands glow by rubbing phosphorus 
on them. When the room is quite dark 
she starts to make passes over the pot 
with her hands and chants :— 

Hear ye, hear ye, and obey, 

Listen to what I have to say; 

The magic cauldron bubbles loud, 

Waiting to be read by this crowd. 

One by one we’ll draw a slip, 

And carry out what there is writ, 

Use your brains, show your wit, 

And give us things that make a hit. 

Then the lights go up and the draw- 
ing of the slips begins. 

After this the guests ‘can pair off. 
Chewing the string is funny. A’ marshmal- 
low or prune is tied in the middle of a 
long string. Couples take opposite ends 
of the string. At the signal each starts 
chewing on the string. The person 


ee 


the wood look a 
a teaspoonful to a pint of water; rub with a clean 


little raw after sandpapering, apply 


of good quality prepared wax. 


reaching the center gets the marshmal- 
low or prune as a prize. 


Of course you could not possibly have 
a Halloween party without “Bobbing for 
Apples.” A good way to have this fea- 
ture and not use water is to select apples 
that have good, strong stems and tie them 
on a long string across one end of the 
room. ‘Your guests can then bite the ap- 
ples off the string. 


As fortune telling is typical of witches, 
play the Good Luck Game. Hang a horse- 
shoe in a doorway. Guests who succeed 
in throwing the small apple through this 
will have good luck for the coming year. 


For refreshments ice cream served in 
little pasteboard cups covered with yel- 
low crepe paper and little cakes made in 
the shapes of pumpkins, cats and witches 
are good. During the evening, serve 
lemonade because the games are sure to 
make everyone thirsty. 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 2 cents. 
} gets ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. It also has 
a very complete article of great value to the 
woman who sews. It will help you give your 
dresses the finished appearance that means 
much to. the woman who wishes to be-cor- 
rectly attired. Send 15 cents today for your 
copy, addressing Fashion Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 


| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 











Two pat- 








Preparing Honeysuckle Vines 

“How do I prepare honeysuckle vines 
for basket making?” Get them in the fall 
because they are tougher and stronger 
then. Select those vines that run along 
some fence or down some bank because 
they are longer and more even. Boil the 
vines from 1% to 2 hours in clear water. 
The addition of salsoda or lye to the 
water shortens the time but makes the 


Seb tee 










vine yellow. "Skin off the bark, then # 
with a cloth or fine sandpaper to ea 
any clinging particles of bark un 
the joints. To stain the honeysuckle tie 
it in rolls or hanks and put in hot 
To get a shiny finish apply a 
after the basket is made. 







fh 


To Remove Hair S 

“How shall I remove hair from 
face and arms?” The best way is 
ably to use a commercial remover. Mos 
beauty parlor people use one of the far’ 
solvents for the arms and one of thee 
resin pastes for the upper lip. Of course, 
hair on a mole or wart should never he” 
touched except by a competent surgeom 
The Air Mail Route 

“Could I send a little fruit out Wat 
by air mail or is the cost prohibi 
It is°5 cents for the first ounce and! 
for each ounce or fraction of an 
thereafter. 











Cane Syrup Is Not Sugar Syrup 

“I have a little factory for makmg 
preserves, fruit juices and such. A foot 
inspector sent me a letter saying I 
use sugar cane syrup but not por 
syrup. What is the difference?” Sugar™ 
cane syrup is the juice of the sugar Cae 
with ‘some of the water eva 
Sugar syrup is water and sugar boilet] 
down to’ the consistency of syrup. Not 
knowing the use you are making of 
syrup I do not know why you shout 
use either. ty. 


Fat in Evaporated Milk 

“Is there any fat in evaporated milk 
Yes, if my memory is correct, the - 
ernment requires at least 7.8 per cent 
butterfat. x 


Cream Cheese, What Is It? 
“What is meant by ‘full cream’ ¢ 
The term “full cream” does not i 
that the cheese is made from cream 
does mean that it is made from milk? 

has all its cream. 


To Keep Olives Fresh’ 
“IT have a little, tea, shop and T 
olives by the kit \and sometimes 
trade is dull I lose some. Is there 
way they can be kept from spo 
Yes. Keep the brine well over the olf 
at least an inch. Watch it and when on 
develops pour it off, wash the of 
thoroughly, put them in fresh boiled @ 
cooled brine and set them in the ¢ 
sunlight. If the olives have 6 
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flabby, replace the brine each day 
two or three days. To make the® 
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‘to one gallon of water. 
son or metal utensil. It may blacken 


4 real mustard. 


| [CONTEST PRIZE WINNERS | 
AINT, Light and Water!” Good- 


this subject. 


20, 1928 
well together 14 ounces of the best 
Do not use 


ie in Mustard Pickles 


“What is this turmeric one often reads 


in pickle recipes? Turmeric is a 
dye that comes from the root of 


a plant something like ginger. It is quite 


s. The reason it is called for is 


that it gives the appearance of mustard 
sauce on mustard pickle without the ex- 


and very strong taste of too much 








ness, how the letters came in on 
All of them were perfectly 
id and such an inspiration that we 
like to print every one of them. 


‘The judges found the task of choosing 


ze winner a hard one but after 


Ute pie inne they awarded first prize 
io Mrs. W. B. Lamb, Sampson County, N. 
€ Mrs. Lamb is a Master Home-maker. 
) this delightful to see that she is a ry a 
did writer too. So excellent were all the 
other letters, but especially good were 
the letters of Mrs. Carlos C. Corley, 
Young County, Texas, and Mrs. Reba 
McKee, Geneva County, Alabama. To 
them we are sending a little token. In 
addition there were inspiring letters from 
others whom we put on the honorary list 


below. 


Light, Water, and Paint 


(The Prize Letter) 


CONSIDER running water, modern 

lights and paint worth while invest- 
ments from the standpoints of efficiency, 
appearance, economy of money and time, 
also strength and pleasure. 
draulic ram, 500 yards away, brings the 
water to the house, laundry, chicken yard, 
horse and hog lots while I work, rest, 


Our hy- 


sleep, read, visit, etc. It saves lots of 
time and strength. It also means much 
to the safety of the home. It saved ours 
from burning once when it caught on 
fire. And oh! the joy of a bathroom. 
“Cleanlinéss is next to godliness.” 


Oh! What a change from a kerosene 
lamp to modern lights; it is almost equal 
to having sight restored to the blind. It 
enables us to read and do other things at 
night without injuring our eyes. Then, 
the power that furnishes the lights can 
do very many things to lighten our la- 
bors. Ironing, cooking, churning, sweep- 
ing, sawing wood and numbers of other 
things are made easier by it. 

Then paint. My! but doesn’t paint 
change the appearance of things! It 
preserves, beautifies and just somehow 
makes a place look more like a home. 
It not only “takes a heap o’ livin’ to 
make a home,” it takes a mighty heap o’ 
work too, and these conveniences lend a 
help im living that makes the home more 
livable. The paint gives the cheer and 
joy that, together with the conveniences 
that water and lights afford, go a long 
way toward holding the boys and girls 


in the home. I feel young at the age of: 


59 and I’m sure running water, modern 
lights and paint (house) have been a 
great help in keeping me young by help- 
ing me with my work and improving the 
appearance of my surroundings. 
MRS. W. B. LAMB. 
Sampson County, N. C. 


Honorable Mention 
O THE following the judges awarded 
honorable mention. Their letters 
were all very good. Names and counties 
are given :— 
Alabama 
Mrs. M. F. McCormack, Jefferson; Reba 
McKee, Geneva; Mrs. E. C. Snodgrass, Jack- 
son. 
Georgia 
Mrs. L. A. Culbreath, Campbell; Mrs. J. L. 
McMichall, Campbell; Mrs. S. G. Blanton, Mc- 
Intosh. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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21—This is a charming pattern for either 


a slender or stout person. The belt 
may be» of contrasting material if 
used for one who is slender but if 
used for the “pleasingly plump” it 
Should be made of the same material 
as the rest of the dress. No one stout 
wants to look cut in two. A blue 
and tan figured challie or crepe is 
lovely made by this pattern and 
trimmed with tan, or if plain silk is 
used the collar is pretty made of 
“cream lace. This style is in sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 44-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


%3—An attractive apron and cap.—This 


apron and cap are just the thing for 
the housekeeper. Made of any cot- 
ton wash material such as percale, 
gingham, or broadcloth and trimmed 
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with contrasting braid, it makes a 
most attractive gift. This is espe- 
cially useful made of printed rubber 
cloth, glazed chintz or oilcloth. ‘This 
style is for sizes small, medium, and 
large. The medium size requires 2 
yards of %-inch material with 5% 
yards of binding. 


286—A pretty calling dress.—This is just 
the kind of dress that most any 
woman likes to have in her ward- 
robe, especially if it is made of a 
firm cloth of wool or silk. Black with 
green embroidery is good, or dark 
gray and black are attractive. The 
flare in the skirt is good this season 
and adds a most charming touch to 
the plain skirt. This style is in sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of binding. 
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| PER BAKING 


CALUM | oO 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2'’2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 








Read the baby chick advertisements in this issue. You will find all of the leading 
breeds offered through both our classified and display columns. Please mention our 
paper when writing. 




















si | Start You 


In Business 
Without A Dollar !! 


I will show you how to ame 
$100.00 every week and have a big 
permanent profitable business al 

our own; how to make money like 

rs. McReynolds who made $160.00 
in one month working only 
spare time, or A. Hargis, whose 
business is so big his custom- 

> ers can’t walt for him to call 
but come to his house to buy. 

: You don’t need money or. 

-£ experience. You can start making 

big money the very first day. 


Dy Wy, \\ Full or Spare Time 
More Men and Women Needed 


For years I have been all 
until now ane fences GAMMA over = United Riates 


large 
ve you an het ee. wa 
to be permitted to 


Dan) isi sen Wee ont a eee the busi- 
ness. It is as easy to $5,000 a year 
> Se right aoe. Toler 304 it » So. bare existence 


a ne Territory 


I give exelusive territory and start you in the 
other men 


same way I have so many and women 
are now now preeperous and happy. You have a 
ity than they had. 
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Look 
A Head! 


OOKING AT A HEAD 
tells the poultryman a 
great deal about his pullets. 
When they “sparkle” with 
health and vigor (like the 
heads of these Larro-raised pullets on the Larro 
Research Farm) they prove that the starter and 
growing mashes have done a real job and that 
such pullets have good future production 
possibilities. 
Looking aheadisof even greater importance. Future 
production depends upon the extent to which 
the egg mash maintains good health and vigor. 


LARRO EGG MASH iis built to secure 


the maximum egg production, not for a month 
or a season, but for the entire year. 


Larro Egg Mash provides the 
necessary ingredients for eggs, 
and for maintaining the body 
health and vitality of the hen. 
Because Larro is absolutely 
uniform, it will feed out of 
the hen every egg that was 
bred into her and at the end of 
the laying season, the hen will 
still be strong and vigorous. 


Now- they are ready to Lay/ 


OU MAY BUY, or make Egg Mashes for 
less money than Larro Egg Mash costs 
you. But if you look 
ahead toresultsobtained, 
Larro Egg Mash will cost 
you less because it pro- 
duces more. 





























“More profitto the feeder 
after the feed bill is paid” 
—that’s the yardstick by 
which all Larro feeds are 
measured. And that’s 
just what Larro Egg 
Mash produces. 
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FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 











FOR COWS + HOGS » POULTRY 
AE f 
—— LARROWE MILLING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
ty 




















BOYS AIR RIFLE 
This Fine Rifle for selling only 12 bottles 
of toy at 15c each. Write for fume today. 
COLUMBIA NOVELTY CO., Dept. B-62, 
East Boston, 
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The Progressive 





I'LL TELL ONE | 


} By UNCLE P. F. | 


Take a Look Around You 


BR IS interesting to hunt for the freaks 
and curiosities of nature. Most per- 
sons never notice them at all but a good 
eye and a love of nature will discover 
many of them for you. One of the first 
I ever discovered was a group of pines 
several miles from our home but easily 
seen almost any day. They resembled 
an old Viking boat with its high prow 
just leaving land. In the center a lone 
warrior towered above his fellows as if 
bidding goodbye to those left behind on 
the rocky shore. Already several oars 
had been adjusted and were dipping into 
the water. Yet I watched them for years 
and they never changed from their orig- 
inal position. 

Often I have found young black gums 
rooted at both ends and growing out in 
the middle. Likely some larger tree had 
fallen on them when small and pushed the 
growing end into rich swamp.mud where 
it had taken root. Once or twice I have 
observed trees growing together and one 
having lost its top, a single shoot was be- 
ing nourished by the roots of both. 








THE BERRY SCHOOLS | 


HE Berry Schools are located near 
Rome, Georgia, and are composed of 
three schools:. First, the foundation and 
junior high; second, the senior high and 
junior college; third, the girls’ grammar, 
high and junior college. 

The school owns 10,000 acres of land, 
but only a small part is used for the 
campus. The rest is used for the farm 
and pastures. 

The campus is kept clean and has many 
beautiful shrubs on it. We also have four 











SD 
PINNELL GRIGGS 


Winner of first prize in the Lone Scout 
Booster Contest held last summer. His home 
is in North Carolina. 





beautiful lakes on the campus, which are 
used for boating and swimming. 

The dairy furnishes milk and butter 
for the school. The cows have won many 
prizes at fairs. 

The farm is equipped with plows, 
tractors, mules, and trucks for the farm 
use and hauling coal and groceries. 

The school is noted for its brass band, 
orchestra, and quartet. The course of 
study gives one sufficient training to meet 
the everyday requirements of life. The 
boys play ball, hunt, ‘and fish for rec- 
reation. We have about 1,000 students 
at the school. 

The Berry School was founded for the 
benefit of the poor boys and girls who 
are not fortunate enough to obtain an 
education elsewhere. The tuition is $75 
per term (four months) or $150 for two 
terms. That includes board, laundry and 





|.tuition.. The school hires boys. to, work... ing, neighboring Norw 





NOTICE TO SCOUTS 

N ACCOUNT of the very 

large numbers of other y 
folks to be reached, The Progres. 
sive Farmer has thought it best to ; 
give part of the third issue each 
month to material of intercst tp 
others than scouts. If all you 
scouts want the full page back # 
will be- up to you to enroll such q 
large membership in the South that 
the directors of The Progressive 
Farmer Company can’t afford tg 
turn you down. Remember, The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe expects 
to help you just as much as ever 
in working out tribe plans, answer. 
ing questions, helping you to get 
started, and promoting organisza- 
tions in each region, but we won't 
be able to give you-as much space 
in the paper as we have been do- 
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ing. ALEXANDER NUNN, 
Tribe Chief. 
— = 





on the farm and girls to cook or sew t 
pay their tuition. 
The Berry 


The school address is: 

Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia. 
DAVID HOLLOWAY, 

Floyd County, Georgia. 





|_FOR DICTIONARY SHARKS | 


| HAVE a puzzle that should make the 





boys and girls do a lot of studying” 


to answer: What one word contains all 
the vowels? 
Answer: Unquestionably. 
WILLIAM W. WEAVER. 
Haralson County, Georgia. 
Editor’s Note.—Perhaps some other boy 


or girl can think of another word that 
also contains all the vowels. 





| RIDDLES I LIKE 








Won is it that has a tongue but cannot’ 


talk? 
2. What has teeth but cannot bite? 
3. What has gums but no teeth? 


4. Why are an egg and a mule colt so much 


alike? 


5. What is it that goes with a wagon that © 


is of no use but cannot go without it? 
6. What day in the year do women talk the 
least? 
ANSWERS 
have to be broke 
2. A take. before using. 
3. Bees. 5. Noise. 
4. Because they both 6. The shortest day. 
R. A. HOLLAWAY. 
Marshall County, Ala. 


1. A wagon. 








TONGUE TWISTERS 


ERE are some old-time tongue twist 









ers taken. from Powergrams with ~ 
which you can have no end-of fun. Try ~ 
playing school using the tongue twisters — 





as the “lesson,” urging all to read them 
speedily. 





not entirely satisfactory. 


1. Six slippery snakes sliding slowly south- 
ward. 

2, Five fantastic Frenchmen fanning five 
fainting females. 


3. Five fleeing flivvers full of fools and folly. 3 


4. How much dew would a dewdrop drop 
if a dewdrop could drop dew? 
5. A briskly blowing breeze blighting b 
blossoms. j 
6. Slick Stephen Stringer snared sixty 
sickly silk snal ; 
7. Nine nauticat Norwegians are nearly ee 
ay. fy 










The “teacher” should send to ~ 
the foot of the class any whose reading is ~ 
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"} THE SUN'S TRAVELS 





E sun is not a-bed, when I 






7 Ff At night upon my pillow lie; 
Still round the earth his way he 
takes, 
And morning after morning makes. 


We round the sunny garden play, 
% Each little Indian sleepy-head 
Is being kissed and put to bed. 


And when at eve I rise from tea, 
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While here at w y ‘ 
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: Day dawns beyond the Atlantic Sea; 
And all the children in the West 
young P Are getting up and being dressed. 
ogres. —R. L. Stevenson. 
est to He Patetentnnten rennin nnn nin ninininininintnl 
each 
at to THE SCOUT QUESTION BOX | 
you ———_——_— { 
ck it 
uch Requirements . Lone ee aise 
h that “I wish to know if membership in the 
>ssive Lone Scouts compels you to military 
i » time?” No, membership 
rd to + service at any time } : 
The é in the Boy Scouts of America does not 
pects require the scout to serve in the military 
ever service at any time. It attempts at all 
esi ' times to develop and promote good citi- 
> gel BC. zenship, but it is in no way a military 
niza~ ¥ organization. 
von’t Ready for the Totem Pole Lodge 
pace 1 “How much does the Tepee Lodge 
| do- badge cost?” The Tepee Lodge badge 
NN, : costs 15 cents, and may be ordered from 
hief. Boy Scout Supply Department, 2 Park 
_ J Avenue, New York City. 
Ree An Annual Celebration 
sew to. “When is Anniversary Week?” Boy 
4 Scout Anniversary Week is usually cele- 
Berry k brated about the first or second week in 
; February of each year. In 1928 we be- 
rAY a lieve it began with the week starting Feb- 
a ruary 8. 
Write for Supply Catalog 
“Please tell me where I may find in- 
KS | | formation about getting the Lone Scout 
~ badges.” If you will write Boy Scout 
ike the Supply Department, 2 Park Avenue, New 
udying York City, they will be glad to send you 
ins all acopy of the Scout Supply Catalog free. 
This catalog carries all information about 
badges, uniforms, scout supplies, many 
scout books, etc. 
Be Badges Not a Part of Membership 
be Outfit 
Pe ; “I have just joined the Lone Scouts 


and have received my handbook but I have 

not yet received my badge. When may I 

: expect it?” The 50-cents membership 

E 4 fee does not include the badge. It only 
‘ includes a year’s membership in the Boy 

eannot’ Scouts of America and The Progressive 
i Farmer Tribe, a year’s subscription to 

; Lone Scout, a copy of The Progressive 

Farmer Tribe handbook, and all rights 














mech 4 and privileges of the scout organization. 

The membership badge of the Lone Scout 

Be Division may be ordered from Supply 

— Department in New York for 20 cents. 

| 

roke WILLIE WILLIS 

By R. QUILLEN—$iiiikets syndicate | 

ay. : 
AY. 
















“I would of stayed all day at Pug’s, 
his mother come home when we was 
’ a pillow fight an’ I remembered 
doin’ my piano practice.” 
“I just needed two more cents to have 
_@ Mickel, an’ I was goin’ to charge Pug 
and Skinny a penny apiece to see my 
an’ then I had to go an’ slip on the 





OWN a country road at 

night, what a message 
there is in the curtained 
windows! Some framing a 
dim, uncertain flicker, 
silently tell their story of 
dreary lives ...a pale, tired 
woman... brooding men 
... listless children. 


Will your windows ever 
tell that story to the in- 
different world? 


But look! There is a 
home more worthy to 
house your loved ones. No / 
better house than yours... 
perhaps not as good. But 
its windows radiate the 
brillianceof electricity. The 
story they tell is one of hap- 
piness, contentment .. . of 
days lengthened by electric 
light . . . of work shortened 
by the magic of electric 
power. For those windows 
are telling the story of 
Delco-Light . . . 


.-+-And what a story! Not 
only of comforts, conven- 
iences, a better, happier life, same story. “Time and labor-saving 
buta story of profits. ..actual that means money.” “Counting 


dollars and cents profits. everything,” writes Mr. George Y. 
Sweeny, “Delco-Light saves -us at 


least three hours’ time a day . . . 365 
Thousands, yes, hundreds of thou- days a year!” Even at only 25 cents 
sands of Delco-Light users tell the am hour, that means $273.75 a year 


More than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE FARM ELECTRICITY 


Reereaerte CTS 
Also Manufacturers of [psaiis deena: pacredis 


*s* ¢ * 





What story do your 


windows tell to the world? 









-.- Mr. J. A. Ingram estimates 
that Delco-Light saves him $108 
a year, just in the one operation 
of milking. Think how much 
time he saves by not having to 
pump and carry water. 


The latest development of 
Delco-Light is a big, new power 
and light plant with a 4-cylinder 
air-cooled, valve-in-head motor 
with power for the big jobs. Here 
is the super-powered farm electric 
plant which thousands have been 
waiting for. 




































How Delco-Light makes 
its own payments 


With all its benefits, Delco-Light 
actually costs nothing in the long 
run. General Motors terms are 
so easy and Delco-Light’s savings 
so great that it actually makes its 
own payments. 


Now that winter is coming, 
call up the Delco-Light man and 
have a demonstration in your 
home. It will be an evening of 
entertainment for all your family. 


Meanwhile, mail the coupon 
below for your copy of “A day 
and a night with Delco-Light,” 
the remarkable new book which 
tells the whole Delco-Light story. 
It’s free. Clip the coupon right now 
while you think of it. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. P-206 Dayton, Ohio 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
. P-206, Dayton, Ohio. 
ease tell me how I can have the 
advantages of Delco- t on my place 
now. Send me complete details and 
free illustrated literature on the subjects 
I have checked. 
} Delco-Light Electric Plants 
D-L Water ems 
) Delco-Light es 
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FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 
t 320 Funsten Building 


Trappers 
This Fur Book FREE ie ORT hort 


Are dy f G S CE 
de -— or HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


son just ahead? 
Funsten Catalog 





fe gre money 


syne prices. 


you 
to know. Write 
for this reliable 
catal if you 
int to ,trap 
this winter. 
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FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS . 


Each Magazine for One Year 
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How Fast Can Your Saw Cut a “Channel?” 


A dull saw may be likened to a poorly 
designed boat. One makes hard work of 
cutting a channel through water; the other 
of a “channel” through board. 


Your saw will cut a clean channel quickly 
if you will sharpen its teeth with a Black 
Diamond Slim Taper File. 


For every filing job on your farm, there is a 
sharp, durable Black Diamond File. You 
can obtain the ones you need from your 
hardware or mill supply dealer. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. I. 





9000209090909 DHONI 
HERE IS A BARGAIN 
Five Years ( 260 issues ) por $ 
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MER 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 


Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Jor Sprains and Bruises 
Assorsine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons, 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
not blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large swelling just 
below knee. Now gone: has not reappeared. 
Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great success.” 











ABSORBINE 


'W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 384 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mass. 








ture. 





In 25%, 50% and 100% Virgin Wool 
—styled and sized accurately for men 
and boys. 
giving it that comfortable “springy” tex- 
Cold-defying, health-protecting. 
Also Springtex Cotton Ribbed unions and two piece garments in 
light and heavy weights for every member of the family. 


—.. BODYGARD Thermometer—handsome, practi- 

cal and accurate. 
use. Send us the name of your local underwear 
dealer, sign your own name and address Clearly, and 
we will send you this useful gift absolutely free and 
postpaid. Write today. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
350 Broadway 


UND 


Knit on spring needle machines, 


Suitable for inside or outside 


New York City 

















It’s Hard Traveling and Spills Aplenty on’ 


The Dash for Rig -Rig 


By? FRANCIS FLOOD 





NO, IT’S NOT NAILS OR TACKS, IT’S THORNS 
Our tires would become matted with thorns, reports Flood, so that occasionally we se 


a bunch of natives to work with small pincers to pull them out. 
and near the only well within 30 miles, 


before a French rest house “back of Chad,’ 
OME to my office this morning, at 
nine,” invited the commandant of 
the French fort at N’Guigmi. “You'll 
see that, difficult as your road has been 
so far, your real troubles in crossing 
Africa by motorcycle haven’t yet begun.” 


At nine, the sandy courtyard of the 
post was already dazzling white in the 
sun, Each grain of sand was a crystal- 
lized hellion of heat, firing back to the 
fevered sun, ray for ray, every calorie 
sent down. It was hot. We put on our 
cork sun helmets and plowed through 
the deep, soft sand of the courtyard. 


We came to the commandant’s office. 
A soldier held aside the grass matting 
which hung over the doorway to shut 
out the glare of the sun and sand, and 
we entered. It was cool inside those 
thick mud walls. All the direct light 
was shut out, and a huge swinging fan 
suspended above the desk was propelled 
through a system of ropes and pulleys 
by a pair of Gold Dust twins hidden be- 
hind a pile of saddles in a corner. 


“You want to know about the road to 
Rig-Rig and to Mao,” the commandant 
turned to us and said. “These men will 
tell you.” As much as to say, “I haven’t 
the heart myself.” 


The interpreter questioned, in detail, a 
merchant who had traveled the route 
many times, en caravan. Then he dis- 
cussed it with the black postman whose 
fast camel had made the trip twice 
monthly for*three years. Apparently he 
was searching for one ray of hope—and 
had failed to find it. Turning to us apol- 
ogetically, sadly, the interpreter broke 
the news that, with all our hard trip from 
Zinder and-Maine Soroa, we hadn't seen 
anything yet. From N’Guigmi on the 
sand was deeper and softer in the cara- 
van trail itself, and the terrain beside 
the road was so bumpy and cut up with 
sand holes, clumps of bush, sand burs, 
and stumps as to make it impossible to 
travel off the trail. Furthermore, there 
were only two villages in the hundred 
miles between N’Guigmi ‘and Rig-Rig. 
There were “encampments” occasionally 
but at some there were no people and at 
others not even water. 


We thanked him, for he’d done his 
best, and went back to our quarters in 
the fort. 


“We'll take the side-cars off, Pop, load 
‘em on camels along with the rest of our 
baggage, tires, gasoline, and such, and 
we'll tackle this stretch with our solo 
bikes,” said Jim. 


“I’ve never ridden a solo motorcycle, 
sans side-car, in my life,” I protested. 


This picture was pin ; 


“and this piece of Africa sounds like q 
stiff contract for a professional motom 
cycle rider.” a 

“Well, you'll probably learn more be 
tween here and Rig-Rig than on bs 
hundred miles back home,” Jim encour: _ 
aged. “And besides, the sand’ll be or 
lighting. And nobody to laugh at < 
when you tumble.” / 

“No. Not even a doctor if I ba 
my leg.” ts 

We ordered five camels for the next — 
day and then Jim and Bobo went to 
removing the side-cars. A good “ 
was this big Stygian Bobo of ours. Hed” 
been given to us by the French military” 
government to be our valet, inter preter, 4 
watchdog, and general Man Friday a” 
long as we would stay in N’Guigmi, Hee 
was a tailor and leather worker by pro 
fession but had been a valet to a French 
officer for a time. 

Bobo .and. Jim got some native- anal 
antelope skins and made for each tie 
casing a complete inner boot about four 
inches wide, going all the way around and) | 
sewed together at the ends. These wereto 
protect our tubes against punctures by ~ 
those thousands of thorns that we always” 
picked up when we left the road and 
just struck out across Africa, off the 
caravan trail. We had to do a lot aes 
this cross-country bushwhacking because ae 
the sand was usually too deep in the” 
camel trail for us to travel there. Be 
sides, we had to navigate around what ~ 
hills we could miss and zigzag back and © 
forth, taking them on the slant, up those 
we had to cross. ; 


“Now, we'll have to deflate our balloon” 
tires clear down to 8 or 10 pounds 
air,” said. Jim, “so they'll flatten out 
give the maximum traction in the sand 
But that’ll make the rear tire slip on the 
rim and pull out the valve.” So he tap 
ed the inner edge of the rim to make 
rough, as well as narrower. 


ay if 


around, took out the valve and s 
the rubber into the rear casing, betweell 


the regular tube and the jantelope book 


leaving one edge sticking out alo 
the rim to bind and help prevent slipping. 


All those extras filled the casing 
full that it was a half-day’s job to 
the tire on—but it didn’t seem that 
would ever slip, or puncture either. ; 
it never did. With our motors wide 
open, in low gear, we struggled througi 
sand, our tires deflated almost flat, 
never an inch did they slip. 

We loaded all our! tires, spare Pp 
gasoline, and, luggage onto the 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Then he 
split an extra inner tube all the way BS 
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WORMS! 

Rid the flock. of these feed 
robbers before winter hous- 
ing. Here’s easy flock control. 
No loss of appetite or egg- 
production. The safe natural 
way. Gets round worms, tape 
worms, all common worms. 
See your dealer. If he does 
not carry the size you need, 
write us. Supplied in 100, 
25, 4’ Ib. sizes. 














Worm Powder 


AP, 


57 years of success and fair 
dealing behind the money back 
guarantee of any Pratt remedy 


PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 
THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller,. and if 


for Catalog and Prices. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
Dept. C, Chattaneoga, Tenn. 





PULLING 
STUMPS 


-y illustrated 
Gk 











Let Corona 
Be 
Your Penman 


The man who works hard with his 
hands all day can’t expect to keep in 
the best of practice for fine handwrit- 
ing, but he can ig fe rely on the 

a. tae be ma letters are sure 
to be legibl he can keep carbon 
of what he writes. 


Corona is a most practical, efficient 
and up to date typewriter, built to do 
good work, stand up under hard use 
and not get out of order. It has the 
‘#ame improvements and conveniences 
of larger t . will take full size 
ticle be gree is a ig py Page A 

ev lay use in the m 
farm office. 


Write for Booklets or 
Call at Our Store 


L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc. 
7084 East Washington Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 























| VOICE OF THE FARM | 


Approves Tax on Unearned Wealth 
N ACCEPTING the invitation of the 
editor of The Progressive Farmer, to 

discuss the article “Five Fundamentals 
of Taxation,”.I wish to approve and em- 
phasize, the sentiment expressed in the 
first proposition ; that is, “A tax on whata 
man hasn't earned at all, but has come 
to him as a legacy through the protec- 
tion (and presence) of society—is the 
least burdensome and most just tax on 
earth,” 

By far the larger basis for taxation to 
which this sentiment applies is . land 
values, all of which are unearned by the 
individual possessor but are produced by 
the presence and protection of society. 
Notice I do not allude to any value which 
labor produces, but the location value of 
the natural opportunity. 


We farmers, (and I have been one for 
over 60 years) pay around 40 per cent 
of all taxes. But the value of all farm 
lands is estimated to be only 10 per cent 
of the total value of lands, including 
city, town, mineral, oil, forest, water 
power sites, etc. 

So let’s propose to the taxing powers, 
that they raise all the taxes from this 
unearned value of land (by slow degrees 
of course), and by so doing we will put 
the whole basis of taxation out of doors 
where it will be “as easily found by the 
assessor, as the farmer’s property is,” 
as the editor rightly says. 

There is little doubt that this unearned 
nature value is sufficient to pay all nec- 
essary expense of government—munici- 
pal, county, state, and national. And it 
belongs to all God’s children as a cor- 
porate body, because created by them as 
such, 

This system of raising public revenue 
is already in vogue to the exemption of 
personal property, in varying degree, in 
various parts of the world, with gratify- 
ing results. MARION SMITH. 

Baldwin County, Alabama. 





Equality for Agriculture 

F ALL the valuable features of The 

Progressive Farmer none appeals to 
us so strongly as the firm stand it has 
taken in the fight for economic justice 
for all classes of our people.. Since our 
own income comes from our farm, we 
are naturally more directly interested in a 
square deal for the farmer, but at the 
same time we are convinced that unless 
a healthy and prosperous agriculture can 
be maintainéd, all other interests will in 
time be affected. 


While we realize that the success of 
the farmer depends primarily on his own 
efforts, it is very plain that he can never 
reap a just reward unless he is, through 
Congressional action, placed on an equal- 
ity with other business interests which 
are being favored by special legislation 
enacted for their benefit. 

SAM FISCHER & SONS. 

Montgomery County, Alabama. 


Avoid Nematode Infested Garden 


OOT: knot infested land is not fit 

for a garden. Of course I know 
that, but because it was at a convenient 
place I planted my garden where root 
knot or nematode was very bad. The 
result was no beets, no carrots and scarce- 
ly any okra, tomatoes, beans, etc. An- 
other year I shall plant in newer land 
and sow millet in the old garden to help 
starve out the nematodes. 


MRS. J. E. PATE. 
Washington County, Florida. 


Editor’s Note.—Sowing millet will help 
control mematodes, but while starving 
them why not use a legume that will im- 
prove the soil at the same time? Some 
varieties of cowpeas (Iron and Brabham), 
soybeans, and velvet beans are immune to 
nematode injury and could be used in 
controlling this pest. 
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Westclox— 


Where good time-keeping begins 


Here is where GOOD time-keeping begins for 
millions of people who rely on Westclox alarms, 
pocket watches and automobile clocks. 


In this great factory, covering acres and acres, the 
same precise standards of workmanship that make 
Big Ben world-famous for long life and reliability, 
are applied to the building of all Westclox. 


You can select any of them with confidence; they 
all carry the same trade-mark and guarantee. 


You have a variety of Westclox to choose from, 
prices ranging from $1.50 to $3.75. The same models 
with luminous night-and-day dials, $2.25 to $5.00. 


Quickly attachedon dash 
or above windshield. 
Fits any car 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 

















Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing 
the Factory and keep in your o 
profits the dealer would 


styles. 


Galvan 


ty’ 
Asphalt Roofing 


on. 


Write TODAY for 
FREE 8. 


paid prices. 














Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 


Woman’s World RoE Special Price 
McCall’s $ 1 25 
The Progressive Farmer 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 
“sad best re a gy a 
oy gh men ogg from $100 to $400 a 


Ce ee ee, cee ae 
ss. oO s@ ence require 
os ning Products, Outfit, Sales 


pply everything — fi 
and Service Methods. Preats tnsreney every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods the most busi- 
White people only wanted, 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. J-18 PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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TONS 


| of Cottonseed Meal 


were fed to livestock last year+ 


Maximum milk production 
from thousands of fine 
dairy herds; rapid = more 
economical gains for Beef 
Cattle and Hogs; better 
wool clips and lamb crops 
from millions of sheep; in- 
creased egg production 
from countless poultry 
flocks and better finish 
Ded poclpen tos shew ond 
try, for an 
exhibition 3 is the 
direct ' profitable shia 
ment of farmers and feed- 
ers who last year fed this 
gigantic total of 1,967,000 
tons of COTTONSEED 
MEAL to their livestock 
and poultry. COTTON- 
SEED MEAL is the world’s 
greatest source of protein 


supplement.’ Per dollar in 
vested there are more di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of COTTONSEED 
MEAL than in any other 
concentrate, Educa- 
tional Service of the Cot~ 
tonseed Products Associa- 
tion, working with col- 
leges and universities, prac- 
tical farmers and feeders, 
have worked out proven, 
practical rations combining 
Cottonseed Meal with all 
types of home grown grain 
to be fed profitably to live- 
stock and poultry. This 
information is available on 
request. Simply sign and 
mail coupon below. No 
obligation on your part. 
Information is FREE. 


seed, 


Meal ------. 








A. L. Ward, Director Educational Service, Dept GP-1 


Cottonseed Products Association, 


) 915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


809 Palmetto Bidg,, Columbia, $. C. 


Please send me the booklets checked below, without cost to me. 


Name 





Address_._ 


County 





P.O 


State 





(] Feeding Dairy Cows for Profit [] Feeding Poultry for Profit 
LJ Feeding Livestock for Profits 


(] Feeding Beef Cattle for Profit 


(] Feeding Sheep for Profit 
[ Feeding Hogs for Profit 
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Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer aciver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertionnent The Progressive Farmer,’ 

and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresen tations in our advertising col- 

















OTTAWA | Kelemey-\ 44 


Does pore 


oor re 


‘factory or nearest of 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 1841 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
Fa ______t] 








Gold Medal, Stone Burr 


GRIST MILL 


Grinds anything from finest table 
meal to mixed grain for feed. Used 
all over the world. Made in five 
sizes, completely equipped. 
rite for cular, 
ag vege MILL CO., INC. 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
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BLUE STEEL 
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THE DASH FOR RIG-RIG 


(Continued from page 18) 


ate one last big meal in the N’Guigmi 
fort, and two hours behind our camels 
started for Rig-Rig. 

The camel trail itself, the “route prop- 
re,” was impossible from the start. Fifty 
feet wide and longer than I dared to 
guess, this huge sand bin of a’ road had 
been ground down into the desert, deep 
and soft and white, by the squashing, 
padded hoofs of years of camel caravans. 


I lifted the heavy machine, started the 
motor and tried to move on. Straddling 
the bike didn’t get us anywhere and 
pushing from the side made it fall over 
the other way unless I’d lean it toward 
me so much I’d be half carrying it. I 
sweat my bush shirt black and then re- 
membered that we couldn’t carry enough 
drinking water for me to do that very 
often—even if I wanted to. 

To the left across a half mile of no 
man’s sand was a fringe of scrub trees 
and thick bush. Maybe we could make 
headway over there—if we could get to 
it. Might as well try, for there was no 
place else to go. 

Tugging bodily through sand blow- 
outs, missing a few, tumbling and slid- 
ing about over the eternal bumps and 
clumps of scrub, falling and getting up, 
sweating and straining, we finally wres- 
tled~ the bucking, diving bikes up onto 
the slightly firmer ground among the 
trees and bush. Here we could go fast 
enough to keep our feet off the ground 
about half the time—but always in low 
gear and always dodging stumps and 
bush and often crashing into something 
we didn’t know was there. 

We'd left the caravan route. We 
weren’t even on a foot-path. We were 
simply out in “the blue,” which is the 
desert idiom for what the jungle folks 
call the bush and what we call the sticks 
or the slick or the wide open spaces. We 
were simply in Africa, going east—with 
2,500 miles yet to go. 

Sometimes the sand in the camel route 
was hard enough so we could travel in 
the road, but it was just as much work 
even there. In the road, low gear was 
impossible; our wheels would simply 
burrow holes and we’d chug down to a 
stop. High gear was impossible, because 
we lacked the power. Traveling in in- 
termediate offered the same complications 
the Irishman had with his tight, new 
shoes: They'd be all right after he’d 
worn ’em a few days but in the mean- 
time he couldn’t ‘get ’em on. We could 
travel in intermediate, but we couldn’t 
get started.. 

Fifteen miles an hour was.as slow as 
I could go and still keep upright and 
not bog down in the sand, and 20 was the 
speed I tried to keep—as fast as the 
motor would go in intermediate. Now, 
it’s one thing to fall off a motorcycle 
while plugging along in low gear, prob- 
ably with one foot on the ground anyway. 
But it’s quite ‘another to be zooming 
across Africa, 15 or 20 miles an hour, 
hanging on like ‘a jockey on a wild steer 
—if a steer could go that fast—skidding 
and sliding from the edge of one disaster 
into the middle of another, like a fire 
truck on a drunk, and then to pile the 
whole works in one grand sudden smash. 
My snorting motorcycle and I piled up at 
20 miles an hour many times that day. 
Sometimes Jim would find me underneath, 
sometimes on top, and sometimes 15 feet 
away, picking sandburs out of what was 
left of my clothes. 

Well, years passed. And then one 
day we missed the well the comman- 
dant had so carefully marked on our 
little penciled map. There was no well. 
And precious little water in our canteens. 
In a big basin which we thought might 
contain an oasis, and which in any other 
country would have been a lake, we 
camped. Thought a caravan might come 
along. 

For two hours I explored that basin 
looking for a water hole. There had 
been many. I could see where the goats 








The Progressive ; 
and camels had drunk out of pool 
were now dried up. We were tag: 

“Here’s water, Pop,” Jim yelled, 

I went back to camp. He was fy 
something in an old gallon oil Can we. 
used for a water carrier. It looked May 
coffee. “That’s water,” he expisiu 
“Not bad.” 

“Where'd you find it?” I asked. 

“A jackal showed it to me. [If 
just light enough to see him and J 
ured if there was a jackal then ¥ 
must be water. So I lay low and 
him. He went down into that 
there where you see all those dead 
es. And after while he went away again) 
So I beat it down there and found thigh) 

It was the only basin I had missed 
my patrol of the whole valley and it 
on the upper side, too, 

Next morning we boiled another 
gallon and took it along with mm 
According to our map we were only 
kilometers from Lade, a year- rom 
lage, and there’d be plenty of 
there. We made our 20 kilometers, 
Lade. We struggled along for five more, 
No Lade. At two or three miles an hoe: 


THE BEARDED BUSHMAN— FRANCS. 
FLOOD HIMSELF : 


we sweat through five more. No 
—and our water was nearly gone. Probe 
ably..a. half. pint left. I told Jim 1 was 
good for just one more intermediate 
dash before we camped for the night 
Five more kilometers, no water, and 10” 
Lade! Perhaps we'd gone past. The” 
big caravan route branched off so much © 
we might easily have taken the w 

fork and missed a little grass vi 
hidden down in a water basin. 


missed villages before that were sup 


posed to be on the route. 


It was. 3 o’clock. Neither of us had 
had a drink since one, and all the water 
we had was a half pint each in the cat ~ 
bide generators om our motorcycles 
Jim happened to remember. Lucky | 
thought. 
it. until we needed it. 

We held a council of war. 
looking for Lade any more. Undoubt 
missed it. Rig-Rig probably 20 
away; it was 30 from Lade, and no water 
of any kind between Lade -and Rig-Rig. 
A day’s run if we had good tuck 
Couldn’t possibly do it on our water sup. 
ply and we knew there was no: water 
any kind between  Lade and Rig-Rig. 
No basin near here. 
water. 


We'd keep that though—keep ~ te 


No «nam 


No use to look foF | 
Better make camp quietly, keep ~~ 


in the shade, lie down, conserve our ¢ > 


ergy—and just hope that somebody 
come along. 

We lay down. Evening came, but I 
didn’t sleep much that night. 

Of course, I lived through this ° 
right, or I wouldn’t be telling about 
But I believe it was the tightest fix 
was ever in. Tell yow all about it 2 
week. I'll tell you right now, howevety 
I’ve got a nice clear glass of cool 
here on the ca as I write. 

(Continued next week.) 
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They 
don’t come 
any sturdier 
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th ys Tower's Fish Brand Water-proof 

nly 2) Clothing was first made for seafar- 
y . men way back in 1836, It is 

nd vile still built with that old-fashidned 
Water — thoroughness. If you don’t believe 

8. No it, try to wear one out. 

more, Big and roomy, with heavy rein- 

ie: forcements where the strain comes. 
e hoor — Snug and dry, no matter how hard 


it rains. Hats, jackets, pants. 

The illustration shows a Fish 
Brand “Varsity” Slicker—the favo- 
rite for every-day wear, and a Fish 
Brand Work Slicker, ruggedly made 
for the hardest use. 

Stores everywhere have Tower’s 
genuine Fish Brand Water-proof 
Garments. Prepare for — weather 
with “The Rainy Day Pal.” A. J. 
Tower Company, Boston, Mass. 












WITTE LOG & TREE 
SAWwith ALL PURPOSE 


ALL FUEL RBA EE i? 


Cuts up 15 to 
40 cords of 
wood a day 
mon justa 
van few cents 
worth of 






All- 

ite. urpose used 
for all ciher power jobs pose engine he 
Send for Big Free Catalog 
of and tree saws, portable saw rigs, pumper 


engines for and ranch. 
or Engine will 5 


Outfit or 
She 
ED. H. WITTE, President, 

WITTE ITTE ENGINE WORKS 
ve., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
| tsa Liners Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














SNBTSR Vesstrerk 


that ie 
Effective yet Safe to Use: 
K-R-Ois relatively harmless to human beings 

« dogs, cats, poultry, yet is guaranteed 
tokill rats and mice every time. 





carbonate or "te ther 3 poison, 
active Sent of as recommendea 
the U. S. geal of Agneultare i theirlatest 
on id 


etters testify to ye great merit of K-R-O. 
pa bought two 75¢ cans E-R-0 and put it 


cet es en Se ae ee, a a a 








ig tod re at the State 
Farm ae a B. Jackson, — 
Nas rats. —_ 
Wi No.2,Ark.State Farm, fedlior. Ark.’ 


GUARANTEE 
dre sratte Sag aterm eae 
K-R-O Company, Springfeld aid. Ohio. 
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CAN A WOMAN KEEP A SECRET? 
“Can your girl keep a secret?” 
“Can she? Why, we were as good as mar- 
ried seven weeks before I even knew it.” 


WHICH SE(A)MS NICE? 
She—“‘Why is a sewing machine like a kiss?” 
He—“I don’t see the connection.” 
She—“One sews seams nice and the other 

seems so nice.” 


WORLD SERIES 


It was long past midnight, 
wow-wow!” wailed the baby. 

“Four ‘bawls’ and I walk,” said the base- 
ball papa as he climbed out of bed. 


when, “Wow- 


WITH THE HORIZON LINE 


Tenderfoot—“Why do they have knots on 
the ocean instead of miles?” 

First Chass Scout—‘Well, you see, they 
couldn’t have the ocean tide if there were no 
knots.” 


TEAMWORK 


A minister was horrified one Sunday to see 
a boy in the gallery of the church pelting 
his hearers in the pews below with horse 
chestnuts. As the good man looked up, the 
boy cried out: 

“You tend to your preaching, mister; I'll 


” 


keep them awake! 


THOUGHT IT WAS “JUICE!” 


A young salesman was seen to turn away 
from a prospective buyer of an electric wash- 
ing machine, a disgusted look on his face. 
The “boss” immediately wanted to know why. 

“She doesn’t want an electric washing ma- 
chine,” the young man replied. “I explained 
in detail just how to operate it, turned on 
the current, and showed her how it works, 
and finally she pointed to the hole in the 
bottom and asked: 

“*What is that for?’ 

“*To let the water out,’ I said. 

“ ‘Oh, then, it doesn’t wash by electricity, 
does it? You have to use water?’” 


HARVEST COULDN’T WAIT 


A Canadian farmer of Scottish extraction 
kept up the religious traditions of his race 
by reading each morning to his family and 
farm help consecutive chapters of the Bible. 
One morning in the harvest season when time 
was precious he struck the sixth chapter of 
first Chronicles, which contains 81 verses of 
genealogical names. He droned on till he 
came to “And Shallum begat Hilkiah, and 
Hilkiah begat Azariah, and Azariah begat 
Seriah, and Seriah begat Johozadok.” There 
he paused and looked over the leaf. “Weel, 
my freends,” he said, “they begat ane anither 
richt doon to the. end o’ the page, and a lang 
way ower on the ither side, so we'll jist leave 
them to it. Off wi’ ye tq yer wark!” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY——{opytight, 1928, by 


l Syndicate, Inc. 











{wen DE BISHOP JES’ } 
PREACHIN’ HE USE Powful, 
BiG WORDS BUT WEN 
HE SPEAK ON PoLTics 
HE TALK SoS You KIN 
ONDERSTAN’ HIM!! 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Miss Lucy ‘low sto’ keepuh make so 
menny mustakes hit peah lak he go 
broke;—huh; he don’ make dat kin’ o° 











KILLS-RATS-ONLY 

















Model 10 Reming- 
ton Pump-action 
Repeating Shotgun. 
Price “Standard 


Grade” $49.30 




















Model 11 
Remington 
Autoload- 
ing Shot- 
un. Price aii 
Standard 
Grade”— & 





























































OR all kinds of game,’ here’s the winning combination 
Remington Game Loads and a Remington Shotgun, pump 
or autoloader. At your dealer’s. Descriptive circular on request. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 BROADWAY 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition NEW YORK CITY 














StopSoil Washing 


ps ERRA CE’ 


Yield from 4 acre one season of MAR- 
TIN-Terraced land often pays for this 


|DYeytis) cd Citta @aeye 


TERRACING alo; fields to prevent 
soil- Sales cane ee BR om moisture —is 










the way farmers » compen make their LL ad tool. Also makes di 
farms 7" —pay more! Keep A Lh al itches—makes roads. 2T 

ar ri soll at home! Save expensive nd fiat-bottom, Horece or tractor, SOLD 
ertilizer! MM ake thin, worthless acres grow ON 10 pars TRIAL. Send for fres 
full crops catalog. 

The MARTIN is the Terracing Tool. No DITCHER GRADER 
cogs nor levers. Low griced. Termsif wanted. Box 3031 nS oe c 











INSTANT 
White Light 


from ghar E—FREE 


PERS TEN rer TRIAL 















er aes ‘een 50 hours on Gee qualen apenaee 


gany {0 ope om ovag 5 te, won't explode, WOR WON WON GOLD MEDAL. GUAR: 
Ten Night ts Fre Free | Trial 


= pen tog see ween Ras. 5 eateanteted, Vg may 
our expense. $1, ven an us ano m 
equal in every way to New Inctant-Light ‘Alad: din. ¥ 


GET YOURS FREE locality to. whom custom 


be referred. In that way you ma i fer 10 DAY FRE Fh Sane 


cost. Be the fortunate one to wo ae FR 
Seri Sh tee 
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ON HALF 


LIGHT INSTANTLY 









mustakes!! 


TRIAL, ‘OFFER and learn how 









Agents Wanted 








Alabama, 





and Florida. 
editions as per list below, 


It will pay many advertisers to use other 


Count as one word each initial, 


3Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, abbreviation, and whole number, 


including each initial in your name and address. Give two goo’ ref- 


erences, preferably a baa! 


aor and a local business acquaintance. 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 


Edition— Cireulation— 
Georgia-Aiabama 
Kentucky -Tennessee 
— Valley. 
Carotinas-Virginia. 
All five editions. . 











Word Rate— 





Display Rates— 





DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 
Your ad set in larger type is 











Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Aieerieing Popertanent, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive and attracti Ni 
inch in table. - - 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


Bale-to-acre 





Big yields, low costs is the answer, 

land in rich delta of Arkansas, Mississippi, ee 
prices, terms like rent; also share crop 

rent prepass fons, Hurry for 929. Write Southern 

Alluvial Land A 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


OATS 





Real frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants. Grown = 
top of Lookout Mountain; free isease and insect 
Leading varieties. Prices: 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1. 30. 
Send no money; pay the postman; we know our plants 
are good and we're not afraid for you to be the judge. 
Now ready. Sand Mountain Plant Company, Mentone, 


Good sound Fulghum seed Oats, some wheat mixed 
in; five bushel new bags at $4.50 per bag, f.o0.b. J. O. 
Hammock, Shellman, Ga, 

Buchanan’s Winter Turf Oats; free from Johnson 
grass, wild onion, cheat; bushel $1.10; Fulghum 85c. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 





‘ POLAND-CHINAS 
ne Chinas; guaranteed. MeMahan Bros, 
ville 





Registered Big Bone Poland Chinas. W; 
Morrow, Aliceville, Ala. 

Pedigreed Big Bone Poland om. 4 months 
each. Lewis Moore, Brilliant, Ala. 








Memphis, Tenn. 
ALABAMA 


level farm for sale near junior high school. 
Write for information, Cal Pearce, Detroit, Ala. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 


The home of watermelons, aerewbacrses, 
ecans, corn, vetch, soybeans. th 
arbury Plateau, in Autauga Ciuene, 

we have thousands of acres for sale 
tracts from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built; at very moderate prices and 
on easy terms, Write for booklets, lists, etc. 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
For Sale or Trade.—Fine farm in Black Belt, 1,320 
acres fertile improved farming land in Macon County, 
Alabama. A. B. Floyd, Owner, Rt. 3, Auburn, Ala. 


"3 PLANTS 


$1 each. 




















Giant ae roots, Bo-Ko Co., Jones- 


town, Miss. 
Lollar’s ‘Kodak Finishing and ee by mail. 
po work and zervice. P. O. irmingham, 
Peach and Apple Trees, $5 per 100 and up. 
ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., 
208, Cleveland, 








Fruits, 
Box 
Tenn. 





BULBS 


Buchanan's Bulbs.—Finest ‘own. 
Darwin Tulip ‘collection 25, $1 postpaid. 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Fourteen color 
Catalogue 


Alabama, 





KUDZU 


best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 





Kudzu.—The 
richer that can 
Hampton, Ga. 


RYE 


20 bushels up, $1.70; “ \ ee up, 
McIntosh, Hayesville, N. s 


VETCH 





ae ayes 
$1.80. 





Spotted Poland Chinas. Satisfa ction 
Morton's Hog Farm, Russellville, Ky. 

Big Type Poland China pigs, boars and 
isfaction guaranteed. H. L. Sanders. Sallis, 
_, Registered Polands.—Best Focdins 

bl Valleyview Stock Fa: 








large 
Harrogate, 





STRAWBERRY 


Everbearing strawberry plants, extra large variety, 
$1 per hundred, postpaid. L. Hattaway, Blakely, Ga. 
Strawberry cs. “Improved Klondykes, Aromas; 
young plants, ed, moss packed, $1.50 thousand. 
Cawthon Plant, Co., Alma, Ark. 
Klondyke Strawberry plants; inspected, certified: 
, $1.50; 1,000, ws 75; mailed. 1, .25, express- 
a "10,000 up, $2 thousand. Gainesville Plant Farm, 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Improved Strawberry Plants.—Klondyke and Aroma. 
$1.75 per thousand; Mitchell and Premier, $2.50 thou- 
sand. Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. V. P. 
Basham, Mountainburg, 

Strawberry Plants.—Klondyke and Excelsior: 200, $1; 
500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Progressive Everbearing, $1 
per 100; Mastodon $2; all prepaid. Large quantities 
less. Ideal Fruit Farm, Stilwell, Okla. 


Ten thousand Aroma and Klondyke strawberry plants. 




















P.. Vetch, $10 hundred. Lamberts, Darlington, 
ab: 

Buchanan’s Winter Vetch.—South’s greatest winter 
legume; $11 Hundred. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Hairy Vetch: 220 pound bags, 10¢ pound; smaller 
quantities, Llc pound. Inoculation: % bushel size 35c; 
bushel size 60c; 5 bushel size $2.25. Cash with orders. 
Cofer Seed Company, Athens, Ga. 

For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, 
Crimson and Sweet Clover, Winter wn Grass, Ab- 
ruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats, Barley, Wheat, and Nitra- 
gin inoculation. we R. Bush, Albany, ¢ Ga. 














Registered Big Bone Poland ey ten 
pigs, bred and open gilts, from litters of 
Smooth and stretchy. Cholera immuned. 
Palmer, Bradley, 8. C. 





EYS 


Young Guernsey bulls, ~by proven sires, out 
with official records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Take, 


Auction Sale of thirty-five head registered G 
including cows, open and bred age 
Whitehall Farm, Lexington, N, 

This sale represents animals fro 
the state -_ will all_be negative to the blood 








New imported Hairy Vetch seed, 99% p pure, 95% ger- 
mination, 9e per pound in 220 pound sacks; 10c per 
pound in broken sacks; f.0.b. Savannah. NitrA-Germ 
for the inoculation, per bushel size (60 pounds seed), 
$1 delivered. Good inoculation is important to grow 
vetch, clovers, alfalfa, winter peas. “NitrA-Germ~ has 
produced successfully for fifteen years in the South. 
Terms cash. The NitrA-Germ Company, Savannah, Ga. 


ortion. For further information and ¢ 
logues address C, A. Sheffield, County Agent, 
ington, N. C., or T. D. Brown, Sales Manager, 
bury, N. C. W. T. Hall, Lexington, . 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
For Sale.—Registered dairy cows, agar ges and 
seys, Dairy Department, "University of 
Knoxville, Tenn, 








Sixty cents per one hundred; five dollars p 

Paper White, Polyantha, Yellow and Watsonia Nar- 

oieaue, $1.50 per 100; $10 per 1,000. Roman White 
Blue Hyacinths, 40¢ per dozen, Write J. ,A. 

Weems, Union Springs, Ala. 


Certified Klondyke, Missionary, Lady Thompson, Aro- 
ma, Gandy and Dunlap strawberry plants, postpaid: 
300, $1.25; 1,000, $3.25 Express collect, $2.50 per 
1,000, Also purebred Mastodon Everbearing, ee: Pro- 
gressive, $1 hundred, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 








CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
Fancy selected Cabbage plants, expressed: $1.25, 1,000, 
0, Parks, Pisgah, C, 

Yellow Bermudas!—6,000, $3.90; 
Ready November list. Southern Plant Co., 
Texas. 

Plants.—Cabbage and Collard: $1, 
+ nse Wg plants: $1, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., 








1,000, 85c; collect. 
Seguin, 





1,000; Bermuda 
Quitman, 


or money refunded, Write Sinclair Nursery, Dayton, 
i 





Strawberry Plants.—We produce the very best; qual- 
ity guaranteed; forty-ninth year in business. Safe ar- 
rival searemeod. Improved Klondyke, Missionary, Ex- 
celsior, ee 7 ‘hompson: 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3; 
5,000, $12.50; f.0.b. here. rer a (Prerbearing,. have 
berries 8 months in the year: $1.25; 50, $2.25; 100, 
$3; postpaid. 250, $4.50; 500, is's0; 1,000, $16. 50, lots 
of 250 up, express collect. Beautiful catalog in colors 
free, send for copy today. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, 
Judsonia, Ark. 








MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Rye: Abruzzi, 2% bushels $5.65. Oats: Fulghum, Ap- 
pler and Rustproof, 5 bushels $4. Peanuts: Farmers’ 
stock, 96-pound bags Runner variety $4.30; Small White 
Spanish $5.30. Dwarf Essex Rape, 20¢c pound. Tur- 
nips: Purple Top White Globe, 50c pound. Pure Sugar 
Cane Syrup, delicious flavor, $20 barrel 35 gallons, f.0.b. 
shipping points. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., 
(Inc, $50,000), Enterprise, Ala, 





RABBITS 
Special Offer. ~Pedigreed gs ay mature 


ers, $15 pair, Hugh 
DOGS. 
Hunting hounds cheap. Trial. H-6, Dixie 
Herrick, Il. 


Wanted.—A-No.1 bird dog; 
Yox 122, Durham, N. C. 

















retriever. Cash 





~ POULTRY AND EGGS 


Lollar’s Kodak Finishing ot 
Best work and service. P. O. Bor 


Ala 
BABY CHICKS 


Accredited chicks, 7c up, 12 best varieties. 
quick maturing money makers. Free catalog. 
Farms, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 


‘ by mail. 
Birmingham, 








Big, 
Booth 





Frostproof ea plants, quick shipments; all va- 
rieties. 500, 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., 
Tifton, Ga. 





plants now ready, $1 thousand, ex- 


“Barly —? 
post collect. Guarantee Plant Co., 


ess oF a 

Send no money; c.o.d.; 
ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 
Tifton, Ga. 

Cab — oe ee varieties, prompt shipments. 
pongete A , T5c; 1,000, $1.50. John B. Pope, Fitz- 
d, < 


proof winter ‘heading Cobbase 
by nd 3,000, $4; postpaid. 





frostproof Cabbage plants now 
Standard Plant Co., 








500, $1; 
Branan, 


penta: 


Prost; 
1,000, 
Gordon, 


NURSERY STOCK 


Shrubbery, Roses, Bulbs. wipe for catalogue. 
Grange Greenhouses, LaGrange, 





la- 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices ri Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, , Ga. 


Plant McKay _~ a pete Papershell Pecan trees 
and receive life inco Also uit and Ornamental 
trees. Catalogue fen ‘McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. 








I Cobbene and Onion plants: $1, 1,000, 
f.o.b., or $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasville, a 

Extra large Cabbage and Collard plants, postpaid: 
250, 65c; 500, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Plant 
Farm, Pisgah, N. ©. 

C.0.d. Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato plants: 500, 
75e; 1,000, :25. Sexton Co., Royston, Ga.; Valley 
Head, Ala.; Valdosta, Ga. 


Cabbage plants, leading varieties ; 
1,000, $1.60; collect: 500, 1,000, $1. Prompt 
ment. Piedmont Piant Co., ‘Albany, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage, all leading varieties: 
me servton: postpaid; 500, $1 1,000, $1.75, 
Farmers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. 


Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Cabbage plants now rea 
Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express collect, $i 
thousand, Tifton Potato "Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Leading va- 
rieties PCabbage. White Bermuda Onion: 500, T75c; 
1,000, $1.25. Write Emerald Farms, Meigs, Ga. 











paid: 500, $1; 
ship- 





large size, 
Collect 











Frostproof winter heading Cabbage plants ; also Col- 
lards and Onions: 200, ¢ ,000, $1.75; 
$1, 1, 1000, collect. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, 





Frostproof on 9 and Collard plants: 5 ~ postpens 

~w i 500 postpaid 75c. tra large size 100 
extra. Name variety. Satisfaction RA Per. o. 

Parks, Pisgah, N. C. : 





Millions of fresh grown frostproof Cabbage, Collard 
and Onion plants. [a assured. Postpaid: 
. $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





ee Sag ~ ig Sy Cabbage, Collard, and Onion plants: 
200, 2; 5, of Special 
Hy te dealers. ‘Satisfaction not excuses.’ Inter- 
state Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Lucedale, Miss. 





Cabbage plants now ready; varieties, Early Jerseys, 
Charleston ain te Early Flat Duteh. Prepaid 
mail: 500, ay Mei Lo 2.° By express 
10,000, $9; $17.50. Cotenaen Piant Farms, 
Tifton, Ga 


,ing now. 


BUDDED PECAN TREES 


Standard varieties; shipment in season. 
Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 
term credit allowed to land owners. Write 
for details. 


HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. 
Lockhart, Ala. 


Blue Ribbon blooded chicks make profitable fall 
broilers. Write for our low prices and further par- 
ticulars. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 


Garner’s quality chicks from state accredited flocks 
will please you. Barred Rocks, Reds and White Leg- 
horns. gos for prices. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil 
Campbell, 


Barred ry Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
100, $10; heavy mixed $9. Prepaid in special large 
boxes, no overheating; live delivery. Ozark Farms, 
Westphalia, Mo. 


Sullivan Chicks.—Supreme quality, state accredited 

ocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns. Write 
for low prices. $1 books order. C.o,d. shipments, yes. 
Quality Farms, Box 201, Wellsville, Mo. 

We are now taking orders for baby chicks and hatch- 
ing eggs for December and January delivery. Certified 
B. W. D. tested Tancred White Leghorns. Prices 
quoted on application. Wind Hill Farm, Rt. 1, Crich- 


ton, A 
LEGHORNS 


Brown Leghorns.—Proven merit. 
seek reasonable. Circular. J. B, Ho 























Choice breeding 
wser, Booneville, 





Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans end have an 
income for life. Marly bearing trees; heavy yields. 
Send uw free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
ton, 88. 





Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
mentals. Benton County Nursegyy, Box 508, Rogers, 
Arkansas. 





Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange fall plant- 

Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. 

See our catalog before you buy. Bolling Farms Nur- 
series, Bolling, Ala. 

Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $5.00 per 100 and up. 
Complete assortment fruits, berries; vines, ornamental 
trees, shrubs, evergreens. Catal in colors 
gee. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 

‘enn. 





SEEDS 


CLOVER 


Black Medic, Sweet, White and other Clovers for 
cover crops, pastures, hay. Booklet free. Lamberts, 
Darlington, Ala. 





“ PPP LILI 











COTTON 


Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; earliest cotton; 40 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga, 








Cabbage Diente and compe me now ready. in 
leading ces by par post, postpa 

300 for_ $1.10; 1,000 for $2. “ 
000, ” Order 


By express, any Senaity, 
=: Satisfaction guaranteed. 

P. 8, Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 
roof Cabbage nr 


- leading bore 

100, , 500, $1; 1,000, paid. 
charges collect, $1.25" thousand. * ollard plants same 
— service. Vickers 





plants; 24 hour 


Plant Farms, Giattienbure, Miss. 


Reading Cabbage plants, early and late va- 
ia Collard plants; peteass: 500 for $1.10; 
ress collect: $1 per 1, Prompt ship- 
—_ plants guaranteed, ‘ush or- 
Company, Tifton, 





Wi 
Trieties ; 
1,000, = 
ments of 
ders, Davis 


; 
erewe weyers 


' 


HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved lf and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yie ing -cotton 

known. Address 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 


B. L. Moss’ Pure Half-and-Half.—Experience con- 
vinees me this is the greatest money making cotton 
in the world. Write for booklet and prices. B. L. 
Moss, Soso, Miss. 








Try our Single Comb White rt pullets and 
proeding stock. Pullets $1.75 and hens $1.50. 
C. H. Bland & Son, Rt. 6, Danville, Va. 


aang White Leghorn pullets, Apfil hatch, $1.25: 
1% year hens $1.50; cockerels $1.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. B. H. Falkner, Vernon, Ala. 


MINORCAS 


White Minorca stock for sale. 
Palmetto, Ga. 











Mrs. J. W. Milam, 


English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies; 
c.o.d. H, W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Hundred hunting hounds ; fur getters. Free 
logue. OC45, Herrick, Ill. : 
Puppies.—18 breeds. Shipped on approval. Dese 
tive circular free. Fairview Farm, more, Mi 
Wolf Shepherds, English Shepherds, Collies, 
Terriers. Clover Leaf ‘arm, Kincaid, Kans. 
Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; mal 
Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Hoey 


For Sale.—Pedigreed oA ogg pups, 
from Rip Rap stock; chea a. P. 


man, Ala. 
DOG REMEDIES 


Hastings’ Ma’ Balm.—Guaranteed to cure 
Red Mange or_ money 
id, one dollar. 4H. ™“. Hastings © 
en, Atlanta 


MISCELLANEOUS 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sam 
Not sold through agents. ac-Henry Serge Co., 
West North Avenue. Baltimore, Md, 


AUCTIONEERS 
An Auctioneer.—Earn Ag daily. 




















months | 
Lawieal < 

















ness College, Box 121, Decatur, Indiana. 





COLLECTION ‘ 


Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. 
charges unless collected. May's Collection A 








Somerset, ; 
EDUCATIONAL 





We want to finance the commercial business z 
tion of worthy men and women. Write for full f 
mation. American Educational Finance Company, 





las, Texas. 
HONEY 





Choice Honey; 10-pound pail $1.15; six 10 
pails $6. H. Sudbury, State Normal, Natchitoch 
aan highest quality, best grade, new, 4 
Hone: best ever. Prices sent. T. P. Bi 
Bartlett, Texas. 








WYANDOTTES 
Improve your flock with a Jersild’s Invincible Strain 
White Wyandotte cockerel. Also pens, hens and pul- 
lets. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala 





Case of a 


New see. Me mild and delicious. 
gallons ten 


$2. _ a $5.25; 
Guit "Coast Bee Co., ouma, La. 


5 pound 
$9.95. 
KODAK FINISHING 








TURKEYS 


pound Holland Bronze. 
eld, Ky. 


PIGEONS 


Free illustrated booklet. Little Lake Pigeon Plant, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Stock Mrs. Lee 


fro 
Chapman, May 











LIVESTOCK 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
stered Duroc pigs. Beechcroft 








Finest re; Farm, 


Bellbuckle, 
Registered Durocs. Immune; 
Farms, Somerville, Tenn. 
Fine registered Duroc bred gilts, service boars and 
pigs. Absolute en guaranteed. W. W. Sted- 
man, Moncure, N. 





guaranteed. Wayside 








ESSEX 


Purebred registered big bone Black Essex, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. W. J. Barg rgeron, Sardis, Ga. 


Good gee oe yeatshered Essex “pigs; bone gilts, ser- 
vice boars. dridge, Randieman, N. C. 


GUINEA HOGS 
Guinea Hog pigs cheap. J. W. Shelton, Letcher, 


Alabama. 
Oo. I. Cc. 


0. L C. gilts and pigs for sale. 
Hazlehurst, Miss. 




















BR J. Walker. 


Trial Offer.—Send 15¢ with any size roll 
six glossy prints, Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, 
Lollar’s Kodak Log and ie 
rtm work and service. P. O. Box B 
Alfa. 
Roll Films Devel Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5, 
a “a Wilson Studio, Drawer 131i, 1 


Prompt 
mingham, 
: ¥ a 








Free aersoni of roll 
3c to Se. Bromberg & Co., 
Rirmingham. alan 

High Maroy lt Kodak Finishi: 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. 
Birmingham, ‘Als, 

Trial Offer.—First film deve’ fe 
largement, 25¢ —. Superi ay Finis 


AA, Wi . Lowa 
“PATENTS 


Inventions Sumecishiocd | Patented i 
write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. c 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South € 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bh 
Washington, D. C. Fooursce Bet methods. 





.—Roll films develt 
ite Co., Drawer 

















Money Makers.—Diversify, and 
growing pecans. Dies tae alee it pay. 
too. Write J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

Wanted.—Any variety, any size, ae 
We she and use 
Send sample for ae or ship ‘al — 
for best pri Livingston Snow 
pany, oe oe 


 memecd wan en on next 


on! 














And it’s a comfortable 
An Indera 


can’t crawl up around your 

hipa or bunch bet: 

knees, The 
rder loo 


And you're not bothered 
—_ straps 

our shoulders—every In- 

, a -* STA-UP shoalder 

etraps—they CAN'T SLIP. 


to launder — NO 
mohine 

Made in a variety of 
Weights, In cotton, wool and 
cotton, 100% wool 
Fayon mixtures. Fast colurs. 

le vrices. For woren, 

mii and children. Ask 
your ler to show you In- 
Gera. ber, _ there’s 
Bothing “just as good.” 

Write for Indera style 
folder No,i93 in color. It’s 
FREB. 





INDERA MIL 
Win ston Salome Me Ce 


| neeranre eer a memcan amera——gh 
Quilt Pieces and Remnant Bundles 


: sizes and kinds, solids and fancies. at 

a: 2 Ibs. (15 yds.) RE 
m a order of 4 
ANT _— 3 

| PREE lA ay postman when received. 
FREE. 


eaven-Oran COMPANY, VALDOSTA, GA. 


ss ecnenn POULTRY _ 





, ineluding 
Litera- 





AND “MA: LES 
half ore 
pedigreed tion stock, egg 
FF it 20 egg contests. Catalog and 
EORGE B. FE 
930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


‘Phouwende of FENS pullets. Also hatch- 
Deemed founda’ 
a ie Revaly bulletin “tree, I ship c.o.d. and guarantee 
PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





. HOLSTEINS 
5, Dependable 


Superior in pro- 
duction, regular in calving, 
noted for size and vi; gr, consist- 


"Yhe Extension Service . 
HOLSTEINGEFRIESIAN 
230 Hest Olio Strect Chicago, Illinals 








Quen 7 
Southern Wisconsin Holstein Sale 
er WISCONSIN, 

OBER 30-31 
(Sale will ley we in warehouse at the 
Sugar Beet Factory) 


Northern Wisconsin Holstein Sale 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., 
- NOVEMBER 1-2 


9 HEAD of Selected Registered Holsteins 
from the leading herds in Wisconsin will 
be sold in these two important sales, 
which are supported by breeders from 
twenty of the leading Holstein counties’ in 
State. Write for information to— 


‘ JAMES R. GARVER, Gen. Mgr., 
| £74 Beaver Building, MADISON, WIS. 
fon wfa} 


























tenecsvasenecertene fe) 


Ce 
AUCTION SALE . 


hogs were as follows: 
$10; S. L. Lovett, $10; Alabama College, 


$5, and G. 
of the Birmingham Packing Company 


did the judging. 


the ton litters: 





ALABAMA’S SECOND TON- 
LITTER CONTEST 


HE second ton-litter. hog contest in 

Alabama is history. Fourteen lit- 
ters from Shelby, Calhoun, Dale, EI- 
more, Dallas and Coosa counties were 
exhibited at the 
Montgomery Union 
Stock Yards Oc- 
tober 4-5 and the 10 
champion litters 
were determined by 
J. C. Grimes, in 
charge of the live- 
stock department of 
the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, 
Auburn. 

S. H. Morgan, Jacksonville, Ala- 
bama, was awarded the first prize otf 
$75 on his 10 Duroc Jersey pigs, which 
weighed 2,908 pounds when 6 months 
of age. The ration fed them by 
Mr. Morgan was corn, shorts, a com- 








LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 


mercial pig feed, tankage, skimmilk, Ber-_ 1 


muda grass and lespedeza. The total cost 
of the litter was $168.70 or 5.8 cents per 
pound. He sold the hogs on a basis of 
11.30 cents per pound, which means that 
the 2,908 pounds brought $328.60. This 
meant a profit of $159.90 for the 180 
days’ feeding period. 

The second prize went to R.. B. In- 
gram, Columbiana, whose litter of 10 
Poland China pigs weighed 2,455 pounds, 
The total cost of production was $156.75 
or 6.2 cents per pound. He fed his hogs 
on corn, shorts, tankage, skimmilk, soy- 
bean and corn pasture. Third prize was 
awarded J. W. Payne of Ozark. His lit- 
ter of 11 Duroc Jerseys weighed 2,353 
pounds when 180 days old. His pigs were 
fed corn, shorts, tankage, and grazed 
on a Bermuda pasture, with a total cost 
of production of $180.10 or 7.7 cents per 
pound. 

Other prizes were awarded as follows: 
Fourth to D. K. Webster, Columbiana; 
5th and 6th to Alabama College at 
Montevallo; 7th, Sam Lovett, Colum- 
biana; 8th, G. W. Ward, Route 8, Tallas- 
see; 9th, D. K. Webster, Columbiana; 


and 10th, Lucile Hudson, Tallassee. 


R. B. Ingram had the champion barrow 


of the show and was awarded the first 


prize of $15. Other prizes on individual 
D. K. Webster, 


F. Ward, $5. Jack Phillips 


The following prizes were awarded on 
First, $75; Second, $60; 
Third, $50; Fourth, $40; Fifth, $30; 
Sixth, $25; Seventh, $25; Eighth, $25; 
Ninth, $20 and Tenth, $20. 

The hogs were sold on the morning of 
October 5. The four champion litters 


brought 11.30 cents per pound, while the 
other litters went for 10.75 cents per 
pound. 


A. A. Lauderdale, county agent of 
Shelby County, was awarded a prize of 


$100 to pay his expenses to the Inter- 
national Livestock Show, Chicago, early 
in December. 
that Mr. 
this prize. 
seven litters of pigs at the ton-litter con- 
test. 


This is the second time 
Lauderdale has been awarded 
This year Shelby County had 


The contest was a project of the Ala- 


bama Extension Service and the Union 
Stock Yards, Montgomery. F. W. Burns 
and R. S. Sugg, 
were in charge. 


livestock specialists, 


L. O. BRACKEEN. 
eo 


Classified Ads 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 
SEED oo 

Coop Seed Pans save more seed; 
size, $14.50; 5 foot, $15. Pret ak shipment. 
Craddock Co., Humboldt, Tenn. 

SPRAY MATERIALS 

Spray your peach and apple trees with Lime-Sulphur 
Solution or Oil Emulsion. Write or wire us for prices. 
J. W. Woolfolk. Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 

TOBACCO 


old smoking and chewing tobacco: 7 
wiamen for $1. Harry Sligh, “Pitegerald, Ga. 














4% foot 
Coop- 














pounds 


| __ |"10 to 40 Yearsof Service 


With Clark ‘Cutaway’ 
Harrows” Say these farmers 


“I have a Clark ‘Cutaway’ Harrow that my father 
bought nearly 40 years ago. When he died is years 
ago it came into my possession, and I reckon it has 
pe ag kd your os it was Pr x ines I_run a 
wo-horse farm and use good dea Mc- 
Connell, Ashland. Ge. a 
end me ces parts of your’ Clark 6-foot 
versible Extension Harrow. I have had it 16 Foe 
years; it is the finest cultivator in an orchard IT 
used and I have tried out several kinds.”’—F. @. 
a 2 Joliet, ana. 
me the price of a set of wooden oa g for 
a two-horse Reversible Single Action Harrow. bought 
this harrow fr from you over 10 years ago. It fae ren- 





Tobacco Postpaid. —Guaranteed best bright smoking, 

5 pounds $1; 10, ;10, $1. 90. M Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
Tobacco.—Se Cigars: 50, $1. i; < ei 30, $1.80; 
Plugs: “30, $1.80; bag smoking: $1.80; 1c sizes. 
Sweetleaf ‘smoking, junds ns “0: chewing $1.75. 


0 
. Water Valley, Ky 
at mild = = sweet; ten pounds picked 
mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
usiness, guarantee satisfac- 
Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Position as farm superintendent. Refer- 
ences furnished. Henry M. Hill, Rt. 4, Jasper, Ala. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you, The cost tw 
you is small. No * Neeroes taken. For free booklet 
we Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


AGENTS WANTED 


L md commisetons Write Linro 





Vos 

















Soap agents wanted; 
Co., Dept. 158, St. Lo 

Fruit Trees 4 Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Sell Fruit Trees. cm Ornamentals for Griffin Nur- 
series. A. J, Weldon, Prop., Griffin, Ga. 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
me ent Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
RB, St. Louis. 














Extracts, 


start you without a dollar. Soaps, re 
ar- 


We 
Perfumes, Toilet . Experience unnecessary. 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 

$12.00 daily showing new Linen-like Tablecloth. 
Wash like ollcloth. No laundering. Sample free. 
Bestever, 134 Irving Park, Chicago. 


We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. Buss-Beach 
Company, Dept. A79, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, 


Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 481 W. Superior, Chicago. 

New household device washes, dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops, Costs less than_ brooms. 
Over half profit. Harper, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
lowa. 

Agents.—We start you in business ae help you suc- 
coed No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household 
cialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable 
National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W 
mond, Va. 

Sell beautiful ‘‘Style Tailored’ Shirts, Pajamas, 
Lumber Jackets and Neckties direct to wearer at fac- 
tory prices. Many beginners earn $50 first week in 
spare time. $100 weekly full time easy. Selling outfit 
em Howard Shirts, 1213 Vanburen, Factory 31, 
Chicago. . 


Big pay day every day, 
sellers. Dress, Work and 
Pants, Sweaters, Underwear, 
Lumberjacks, Playsuits, etc. 
Big outfit free, Nimrod Co., 
coln Ave., Chicago. 











Ind. 
Beats 














Make 
Spe- 
free. 

Rich- 


booklet 
Broad, 








Nimrod’s all-year 
Flannel Shirts, Overalls, 
Pajamas, Leather Coats, 
Experience unnecessary. 
Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lin- 


showing 





I'll put you in the shoe and hosierf business. Per- 
manent income, protected territory, full commission on 
repeats. Experience not necessary. Hani e sample 
outfit, literature—everything you need to become a suc- 
cessful Shoe merchant. Send for free booklet ‘‘Getting 

ea Wi shel, Tanners § Mfg. Co., 


M-30610 C St., Boston, Mass. 





Wanted.—500 dissatisfied white farmers and sons to 
stop renting and begin retailing Rawleigh’s good health 
products to consumers. Start your own business. Make 
from $125 to $400 a month or more clear profit. Be 
your own . No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—products, service methods, sales and 
advertising literature. Large’ sales mean big profits 
first day. Sales increase every month. Steady year 
around. Lowest prices. Best values. Most service. 
Rawleigh methods get the most business everywhere. 
For particulars write W. T. Rawleigh Co,., Dept. 
J-15 PGF., Memphis, Tenn, 





LEGAL NOTICES 


Notice for Publication.—Department of the Interior, 
General Land Office at Washington, D. C., July 19, 
1928. Notice is hereby given ™_ James M. Anderson, 
of Dixiana, Alabama, who, July 

Demmestend on Montgomery, Ne. 

Wi. Sect on 28, Township ‘15 5 
Meri an, a 3 filed notice of intention to make commu- 
tation proof, to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before B, E. Patterson, Notary Public, at 
Dixiana, Alabama, on the 27th day of October, 1928. 
Claimant names as witnesses: T. Stubbs, of Rt. 2, 
Morris, Alabama; G. W. Books, of Rt. 2, Morris, Ala- 
pemes . Murphree, of Rt. 3, Morris, Alabama; 

Bat of Newcastle, Alabam: Havell, 
Aadataun ‘Gommnlanionee of the General Land ce. 








OUR GUARANTEE does not cover 

real estate advertising, because buyers 

should personally investigate land be- 
fore purchasing. 





dered service Ph agad after year i 
the fact that it Sesstved the roughest ano ot any 3 
on the farm.’’—J. Philtp Detsch, Nashoba, 


Single Action Harrow 
fitted with cutout or 
Fr’ solid disks of cutlery 
steel, heat treated and 
forged sharp for bet- 
ter work and longer wear. Reversible gangs. 
Light draft. Disks carry weight of machine, 
Made with extension heads for orchard work, 
Mail coupon for FREE catalog and book, “The 
Soil and Its Tillage.’’ 
=e 
The Cutaway Harrow Compiny, 
374 Main St., Higganum, in. 


Please send me FREE your catalog, 
“The Soil and Its Tillage.’ 





prices and book, 








Skin Troubles 


—Itching, Rash, ne on Tetter, 
Pimples ‘and Ec zema 


To end the tortures of dry, itching skin 
and scalp, just apply Alexander’s Healing 
Oil. It goes right into the skin leaving 
a thin invisible film of clean smelling, 
medicated oil that stops itching instantly, 
destroys the germs and then starts the 
healing. Used for years in thousands of 
Southern homes. Does not burn, blister 
nor leave ugly stains. Clean, cooling, 
soothing and healing. Two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00—at drug and general stores. 


FREE: A _ ISe trial size mailed free. 
Enclose 4c for packing and postage. Ad- 
dress Alexander Healing Oil Co., Desk 1, 
Columbus, Ga. 


9 


~ HEALING OIL ~ 


_PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 
CHICKS. C.0. .D. sor aoe ts 
pie ty Re Ys 6 ah no, 

Bank this city. 

7520. 4th. St., Lexington, Ky. 
CERTIFIED CHICKS 
From 200 Egg Ccckerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 


DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Ber ik Browhame Tense 


C.0.0. CHICKS—Barr, Tancred Leghorns, Parks’ 
#, White Rocks, Rucker Reds, ‘Byers 

Fishel Wyandottes. Catalegue free. 

DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, Miss. 





























35 Registered JERSEYS 
Monday, Oct. 29th 


NOBLE, RALEIGH AND TYCOON 
BREEDIN 


G 
Grand 
GOLD AND 


EORGE Mason, secretary of the 

Lake Park (Ga.) Watermelon 
Growers’ Association, reports a success- 
ful season. The average net returns to 
the members was $160.32 a. car. The 
watermelon growers of the Lake Park 
section codperated during the 1928 sea- 
son in grading and loading their melons. 
A> national marketing agency was em- 
ployed. to sell the melons. 


Increase Your Dairy Profits. 


High average production with } feed enables owners jersey 
Renta Se. Somme See greatest dairy profits. ag = 

y rease your income by the purchase of a few good Jerseys? 
Thousands of dairymen and farmers are doing this. re . s 


Write NOW for Free Booklets 
JERSEY Cattle and JERSEY ‘Mik 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


324-1 West 23d Street, New York, N. Y. | 


s and Grand Daughters of 
AND SILVER MEDAL BULLS 


Write for Catalogue 
SUITSUS DAIRY FARM 


























- 
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HERE YOUR CLOTHES COST SO MUCH LESS 


you can buy a hat or shoes 
yet spend no more... 


at the J. C. Penney Co. store nearest you 


OU’LL be surprised when 

you try on a Fall suit or 
overcoat at a J. C. Penney Com- 
pany store. You'll ask, “how 
can this store sell such substan- 
tial, good-looking clothing at such 
low prices?’”’ 

It is because we purchase men’s 
apparel for over 1000 stores. 
Their combined orders obtain 
lower prices. 

And we require a much higher 
grade of clothing than you are 


accustomed to find at our prices. 


Also, we practice the 
Golden Rule 


All the savings due to large-scale 
purchasing power, are passed 
ontoyou! That is how we have 
become in 25 years, the largest 
group of department stores in the 
world. We never hold a “‘sale”’ 
—but day in and day out, you 
will find extra fine quality, extra 
big values in everything we sell. 


You get a thrill of satisfac- 
tion when you wear a hat 
like this . . . especially when 
you've saved the price of 
the hat ($4.98) in the value 
of the suit you’ve bought. 


There is something about a double-breasted 


THE GOLDEN RULE 
—how it works in Busines 


It was 25 years ago that. 
opened the first of our 
It was an humble little shop 
small Wyoming town. But 
grew from the start because we 
did unto others according ba 
Golden Rule. 

We gave our customers con. 
sistently better merchandise. Our 
business prospered. We opened 
another store—and another, ~ 

Today we are the largest group: 
of department stores in the 
world. And still today, when 
you walk into a J. C, 
Company store, you will 
the same eagerness to be 
service, the same extra g 
quality, the same extra 
values. Our whole success’ hag 
been founded on the principle of 
growing by giving. 


suit that seems especially smart. Have you 

ever tried ome on? You have several dark (Signed) 
fabrics to choose from for Fall,—plains, di- 

agonals and shadow stripes. Some are priced 

$19.75, others $24.75. 


You’d better be thinking of a new | easily suit your pocketbook as to 

overcoat this year. The lines have | price. Three price groups—$14.75, ff 

changed so much that last year’s | $19.75 and $24.75. 
coat looks out-of-date. Study the 


tapets on the double-breasted style Anywhere in the United States, you are near a L 
store. There’s a variety to choose from—and each suit seems 


It’ i i »G. Comp 
tel LR sok. Blalacte s certainly a pleasure to buy a suit at a J. C. Penney Co ‘ 
different from former models, isn’t J: C. Penney Company store 
it? And the single-breasted box- ee ‘ : > 
overcoat. at the right—has a In Virginia there are 11 stores; in North Carolina, 19 stores; in 
smartness and snap that is new/ | South Carolina, 7 stores; in Georgia, 11 stores; in Florida, 
Some mighty fine fabrics in these | 3 stores; in Kentucky, 13 stores; in Tennessee, 12 stores; in 
ee ll! Mississippi, 7 stores; in Alabama, 8 stores; in Arkansas, 7 
cubic Anding @ pleasing | ‘stores; in Louisiana, 7 stores; in Oklahoma, 33 stores; in Texas, 


pattern and color in the many : 
Coats shown you at aJ C. Penney | 62 stores. Write J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 330 West 34th St., 
Company store. And you can | New York, N. Y., for location of store nearest you. 


J. C. PENNEY COMPANY, INC. 


Centralized buying for over 1000 stores enables us to offer you the opportunity for thrift. 


have character to it. Look at that one illustrated above, at Tie 
left—makes a man look well-dressed and in style, but noth 
“extreme” about it! 


In the center, is a conservative style, for the solid citizen. Not 
that though plain it has gentlemanly lines and looks distinctive: 


On the right, above, is a suit with peak lapels fof the young 2 
—a suit with individuality. Some suits are priced $19.75, © 
pants $4.98; some are $24.75, extra pants-$5.90; others, for t& 
younger chap, are $14.75, extra pants $3.98 and $16.75, ext 
pants, $4.98, 


a3 har 












